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“You got ’im now. Pitch 
‘em to me, boy.” It’s a sure 
sign of spring, isn’t it? 




















Under this Pledge 














| Pledge to the Public 


on Used Car Sales 





| Allused cars offered to the public shall be honestly represented. 


If a car is suitable only for a mechanic who can rebuild ut, or for some one 
i who expects only a few months’ rough usage on a camping trip, it must 
t 

be sold on that basis. Each car must be wild for juse what it is. 


2 All Studebaker automobiles which are sold as CERTIFIED 
CARS have been properly reconditioned, and carry a 30- 
day guarantee for replacement of defective parts and free 
service on adjustments. 


This ts possible because tremendous reserve mileage has been built into 


every Studebaker, which it is impossible ro exhaust in years. 

| 3, Every used car is conspicuously marked with its price in 
| plain figures, and that price, just as the price of our new 
cars, is rigidly maintained. 

| 

The public can deal in comfidence aad safety only with the dealer whose 

| policy is “one price omly—the same price to all.” For, to sell cars on this 

basis, every one of them aust be honestly priced to begin with. 





Every purchaser of a used car may drive it for five days, 
and then, if not satisfied for any reason, turn it back and 
apply the money paid as a credit on the purchase of any 
other car in stock—new or used. 


Tt is assumed, of course, chat the car has aot been smashed up by colliaes 








or other dent ia the 
Not only to the public, but also to The Studebaker Corporation of America, 


whose cars we sell, we pledge adherence to the above policy in selling used cars. 


ny Yoru Hadebahor eaer 


| 






































er Corpo 


Authorized 


NORTH CAROLINA LEAKSVILLE J. H. Hampton WILLIAMSTON—Swan Motor Co 

f ae Buecy Company WILMINGTON—T. D. Prner 
ABERDEEN~—Martin Motor Co LENOIR—Lenoir-Blowing Rock WINSTON-SALEM—Douglass Mo- 
ALBEMARLE—G. D. Troutman Line, In tor Company 
ANDREWS—H. G. Hampton LINCOLN TON—M. H. Hoyl, Jr ‘ . Z : 
ASHEBORO—H. | Ingram . nea! y Me mn SOUTH CAROLINA 

De Benes . ( SURG—Scoggin Motor 

ASHEVILLE—Logan Motor Co LUMBERTON_W'R Tyee ANDERSON—Ligon Motor Co 
CANTON —Russell Motor Company Si AMGEN Ticceine Seeuice Sha BE AUFORT—Hubert Motor Co. 
CHARLOTTE—C. W. Upchurch MT. AIRY—Mt. Airy Bugey & CHARLESTON—Automotive Co 

& Company Auto Company — CHERAW—King-Maynard Motor 
CHERRYVILLE—Bean Motor Co NEW BERN—Swa Motor Co Company 
CONCORD—Auto Supply & Repair NORLINA—Scoe 1 Moto > CHESTER—Frazer Motor Company 

Company : OXFORD—Blalock Mo Co., In COLUMBIA—Morris Motor Co 
DUNN—Bowles Motor Car Co RALEtGH—Cothran Motor Car Co DILLON—B. & B. Motor Sales 
DURHAM-—Carolina Sales Co., Inc. ROCKY MOUNT—W. E. Fenner ESTILL—Ellis Garage 
ELIZABETH CITY—Lane Motor Auto Company FLORENCE-—G. C. Chandler, In 
; Company — : ia I \. & Mrs. L. A FOUNTAIN INN—James H. Stew- 
. = ~ . anie art 
FAYETTEVILLE—Bowles Motor ROXBORO—Jackson Motor Co GEORGETOWN-S. E. Mercer 
_. Company RUTHERFORDTON-—Tate'sGarage GREENVILLE—Upchurch Motor 
FRANKLIN—B. C. Munday SANFORD—Carolina Sales Co., In Company 
GASTONIA—Gastonia Motor Co SHELBY—Dogg:tt Bros LANCASTER—Craig Motor Com- 
GOLDSBORO—Brown Auto & Sup- STATESVILLE—R. L. Reavis & pany, Inc 

ply Company ‘ Company MARION—Marion Motor Company 
GREENSBORO—T. & H. Motor TARBORO—Wilson Auto Sup. Co MULLINS—Mullins Motor Car Co 

Company, Inc WANCHESE-—E. R. Danieis NEWBERRY—McHardy Mower 
GREENVILLE—Summrell Motor WARREN TON—Scoggin Motor Co ORANGEBURG—Salley Bros. 

Car Company WARSAW —C. J. Carroll ROCK HILL—Greene Motor Com- 
HENDERSON—Scoggin Motor Co WASH’ NGTON— Swan Moter Co. pany, Inc 
HICKORY—Standard Garage & WAYNESVILLE—Logan Auto Co. SPARTAN BURG—Brian Floyd, Inc. 


Sales Company WHITEVILLE—W. F. Spears 


SUMTER—Carolina Machinery Co. 


you can confidently buy thousands of miles of unused 

transportation in a used Studebaker—at no greater cost 

than a low-priced new car—yet with far greater pride 
of possession, more comfort and finer performance 


NDER the Studebaker Pledge to the Public 

on Used Car Sales, you can buy a certified 

Studebaker used car with the assurance of getting 

greater comfort, greater dependability and longer 

life than any new car of cheaper construction can 
offer you for the same price. 

This is because every Studebaker is Unit-Built 
to give scores of thousands of miles of excess 
transportation. Its hundreds of parts are coordi- 
nated into one harmonious unit. As a result, it 
functions smoothly throughout its long life, 
giving tremendous mileage at minimum repair 
expense. 

Records show that it is practically impossible 
to exhaust the reserve mileage of Unit-Built Stude- 
bakers. The factory has received reports from 
274 owners who have driven their Studebakers 
100,000 miles or more—some even over 300,000 
miles! Thousands have covered over 50,000 miles 
—and with marked freedom from repair expense. 
In proof of this, factory sales of repair parts for 
all Studebaker cars for several years have a 
aged only $10 per car per year. 

Since the average car in the city is driven only 
from ten to twenty thousand miles and then 
traded in, it is obvious that a Studebaker at this 
mileage has scores of thousands of miles of trans- 
portation still unused. Thus, a used Studebaker, 
carefully reconditioned, offers you more years of 
unused quality transportation —is a far better 
automobile investment than any mew car of lesser 
quality. 

Note that reserve mileage is the keynote of the 
Pledge. It makes possible the remarirable 30-day 
guarantee on Certified Studebakers, as outlined 
in clause number two. 

No matter what make of car you are consider- 
ing, you can’t afford to purchase without seeing 
the Studebaker dealer’s stock. Remember, he 
sells unused transportation on the same high 
plane that distinguishes his merchandising of new 
One-Profit Studebakers. You can buy from him 
with utmost confidence. 

Any of the Studebaker dealers listed below 
will gladly show you new and used Stude- 
bakers, and if desired, will finance your pur- 


chase on a liberal Budget Payment Plan at 
the lowest rates known to the industry 


Rt 
~i 


Studebaker Sales and Service throughout the State 





VIRGINIA 
ALEX #NDRIA—Boyd-Carlin 
tor Company 
ALTAVISTA—J. E. Yeatts 
BEDFORD—Auto Service & Elec- 
tric Corp. 
BLACKSBURG—Argabrite Bros. 
BRISTOL—Joe Baker Mtr. Co., Inc 
CEDAR BLUFF—Cedar Bluff Mo- 
tor Company 
CHARLOTTESVILLE—Campenter 
Motor Company 
COVINGTON—Noell Motor Sales 
Company, Inc. 
CREWE—Crewe Motor Company 
CULPEPER—Irvine Motor Co. 
DANVILLE—Dan River Motor 
Company, Inc. 
FREDERICKSBURG—Jones Motor 
Company 
FRONT ROYAL—Royal Sales Ce. 
HAMPTON—A. C. Bristow 
HARRISONBURG—E. R. Rodes 
LEXINGTON—W. S. McCown 
LYNCHBURG—4J. 1. Alexander Mo- 
tor Company, Inc. 
MADISON—Carpenter Motor Co. 
MADISON HEIGHTS—Madison 
Heights Motor Company 
MARION—Sprinkle-Miller Motor 
Company 


Mo- 


MARTINSVILLE—Garard W. King 
NEWPORT NEWS Newport News 
Motor Car Company, In 
NORFOLK—Coburn Motor Car Co 


Inc. 
NORTON—Clinch Valley Motor 
Company, Inc. 
ONLEY—Onley Garage 
PEARISBURG—T. F. Witten 
PETERSBURG—Bryant Mot 


Corporation 


PULASKI—Service Garage Mo- 
tor Company, In 
PURCELLVILLE—Little Motor 
Sales Company 
QUANTICO—Paris Auto Serv. Co 
RICHMOND—Hazelhurst Motor 


Company, Inc. 
ROANOKE—Jarrett-Chewning 
SALTVILLE—E. B. Sprinkle 
SOUTH BOSTON—Easley Motor 

Company 
STAUNTON —Deffenbaugh 

Company 
SUFFOLK—Nansemond Motor Cor 

poration 
WAKEFIELD—J. E. Mitchell 
WINCHESTER—Winchester Auto 


Motor 


Sales 
WYTHEVILLE—Crowgey Motor 
Company 
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Put “Food, Feed and F ertility” First 


Some Timely Reminders of Farm Work This Week and Next 


I. What to Plant the First Half of April 


ARCH has been cold and wet and many of us 
are behind with our farm work. Fields that 
should have been prepared are not ready for 

planting and we have failed to get in some crops that 

should have been planted before now. We must make 

as much haste as we can, consistent with doing 

job. The following crops may be sowed in the 

various sections of Virginia and the Carolinas during 
the first half of April:— 

I—FARM 

In Mountain Sections.—Oats, 


a good 


CROPS 


alfalfa, sweet clover, Hubam 


clover, pasture, meadow and lawn mixtures, Bermuda roots, 
lespedeza, spring vetch, rape, turnips, stock beets and field 
corn. Bed sweet potatoes 

In Piedmont Section.—Same as above (except alfalfa and 


I Bermuda 


oats), with addition of cotton, corn, buckwheat, 
seeds, carpet grass and Dallis grass. 

In Coastal Pl4ins Sections.—Same as for Piedmont. Trans 
plant tobacco. 

II~IN THE GARDEN AND TRUCK FIELDS 

In Mountain Sections.— Artichokes ( and 
seed), beet, Brussel sprouts, Enzglisl r bre 1 bean, cal 
bage, cauliflower, carrot, chard, ch s ery, l uc 
endive, garlic, gherkin, her } kohl-ra ek, uce 
mustard, onion (seed, set ind plants), pa ey, pe (gar 
den or En h), ¥ ( l t hu 
barb (seed or ,x0ts). shall 5 1 ti I 

rransplant beet, Brusse I $s, ca ige, caulif er, 
lettuce 1 oniot Start egepl inde 
glass. 3ed swect potat 

In Piedmont Sections.—!1 addition t ibov plant busl 
and pole beans, collard, cantaloupe, citron, cucumber, okra, 
squash and watermelon 

In Coastal Plains Sections.—I1 addition to above, trans 
plant tomato and hardened eggplant and pepper 

UI—IN THE ORCHARD, VINEYARD AND LAWN 

In AH Sections.—Last cail for setting out apple, pear, 
quince, peach, plum, cherry, fig, pecan, grape, persimmon, 
pomegranate, dewberry, str a rry raspberry, blackberry, 


] 


shade and orna- 


gooseberry, huckleberry, curr t ind all 
mental trees and shrubs md po Pic jus plants. 


II. Fewer Acres: More Cotton Per Acre 


T NOW looks as if everybody is planning to plant 

a big crop of cotton. If this is done, it will mean 

a lot of hard work and a lot of money spent with no 
profit. We shall have the boll weevil and many other 
cotton enemies to contend with, 
we don’t know what the weather 
will be, and we cannot even guess 
what the price will be. The safe 
thing to do is to plant less cottor 
urd more “food, feed and fer- 
tility” Another 15,000, 
(00-bale crop of cotton will be 
disastrous to the South, particu 
larly so to those who “plunge” i 
planting totton. A _ 12,000,000 
bale crop would bring more mon 
ey and twice as much profit as 
we should get from another 15, 
000,000-bale crop 


crops. 


If each cotton planter will re 
duce his cotton acreage and pré 
duce as many of the things that 
he has been buying with 
as possible, then each planter and 
the South as a whole will be in- 
finitely better off. 


cotto1 


To do this we 
must make more cotton per acrt 
by devoting the best land to cot 
ton, making the best preparation 
before planting, using only the 
best seed of the best varieties 
adapted to local conditions, giving 
the best cultivation, using heavier 
applications of fertilizer — and 
using a fertilizer of higher grade 
than usual, carrying 10 per cent per acre! 
phosphoric acid, 4 to 6 per cent 


nitrogen, and 2 to 4 per cent pot- _. every _year. 


. 


"a ig a very good time to get a fe 


ash. We should apply not less than 600 pounds per 
acre, and probably 800 to 1,000 pounds per acre would 
be more profitable. Then if we have a thick stand 
and are ready to fight the weevil when the time comes, 
we can make money on cotton. 


III. Let’s Really Grow Our Hay This Year 


ELDOM if ever has the South begun a crop-grow- 
ing season with a more serious feed shortage than 
It is highly important for us to consider 
in 1926—and per- 


this year. 
how we can grow feed more cheaply 
haps, if necessity drives us to better feed-growing poli- 
cies this year, they will be foliowed in future years also 
At present prices 
money in hay, for an 


of hay and cotton, there is mor 
acre of land that will produce 


half a bale of cotton will produce two tons of hay, with 
half the fertilizer and less than half the labor cost. 

Oats with vetch followed by soybeans will do this; 
cowpeas with sorghum will do it; and velvet beans with 
corn will do it—and leave the land in better shape to 
produce more hay or more cotton or more corn thc 
foll yeal 

There is no better way to avoid »verproduction of 
cotton than to grow feed on a part of our cotton land 
And right now while we are planning our 1926 cottor 
crop, let’s remember that there are a few million other 
cotton growers in the South who gamble with cotto1 
is we do and who are now planning an acreage that may 
bring the price of this year’s cotton down to 15 cent 
a pound. 

[f we produce $100 or $500 worth of hay and by 
doing this avoid having to pay out $100 or $500 of our 


only have 
cotton 


cotton money r hay, then we not our hay 
needs supplied but have the clear profit money 
also, and made this clear profit because we did not have 


to buy hay. 


IV. Want Hay and Grain Quick 


S SHOWING the increasing interest in this hay 
subject, many inquiries are coming to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer office from readers who are run- 


ning out of hay and grain and want to know what they 


can sow at once to get the quickest grain and hay crops 





GROWING DAIRY FEED IN TRANSYLVANIA COUNTY, N. 

Soybeans and Sudan grass far up in the mountains of: Transylvania County, N. 

green feed, hay, pasturage, and silage such a mixture will make—two, 

and a fe ever think of how much milk, butter, cheese, etc., a cow can make out of a ton 

of good aay a few hundred pounds of grain or meal? It will take a lot of sweet milk, buttermilk, 

shakes, and the like to feed the pe that will visit the mountains of the South 
ew good cows and feed them well. 


four, 


and even six tons 


For early grain or hay, there is nothing that will give 
more of either or both than oats, but it is now too Tate 
for oats. 

For sowing after danger of frost is past, we know 
of nothing that will make hay as quickly as Sudan 
grass. Another good mixture for hay is 20 or 30 
pounds of Early Amber sorghum and a bushel of Her- 
man or Haberlandt soybeans or three pecks of Virginia 
Otootan soybeans sowed alone 
first quality hay. 


iredo and 
heavy yields of 


soybeans Li 
will 

We mention these latter hay crops now to urge that 
seed be purchased without further delay. If this is 
we may not be able to get the kinds we want, 


also make 


delayed, 


V. Don’t Plow Down Vetch and Clover 


Too Soon 


” HEN do you plow under your vetch ?” we asked 
an extra good farmer as we walked over his 
rich fields last spring, and his answer is worth 

repeating now. 

“There’s where lots of folks make a mistake both 
ways,” he answered. “Some get in too big a hurry to 
plant cot r cotton and plow up the vetch sie mut the 
f » the dle of March, before it has time to make 

| Othe think they have to let it grow 

u l r just about matures to get anything 

from it Both are wro Any farmer can afford to 

ive it alone until about the 10th or 15th of April. By 
that time it’s got half its growth or more and there is 


till time to plow it down and plant either cotton or 
corn \lmost farmer grows it will have 
h land without vetch or clovers to keep him busy 
March. If he doesn’t, he can afford to wait 


the bigger crops he will get.” 


every who 
enoug 
through 


be cause ¢ rf 


VI. Nitrogen Adds 557 Pounds of Seed 
Cotton to Acre Yield 


FTER several years of tests, Mr. T. S. Buie of the 
South Carolina Experiment Station reports that 
the most profitable application of nitrogen for cote 
grown on Coastal Plains soils was made before 
and in a complete fertilizer and this supple- 
mented with 100 to 150 pounds of 
nitrate of soda or its equivafent 
™ in sulphate of ammonia. The 
| average yields from 600 to 800 
pounds of complete  fertitizer 
varying in nitrogen were found 
to be as follows :— 


ton 


planting 


Seed cotton 


Nitrogen per acre 
SE ee, 2: 723 pounds 
2 per cent . 98 peunds 
PRE BORE. wévewscncves . 1,029 pounds 
© OOP BOS a6 icd-c ccc . 1,104 pounds 
@POF COME oe cvcvc cece . 1,191 pounds 
8 per cent . 1,252 pownds 
,. 2. ere . 1,280 pounds 


When no nitrogen was apptied 
the yield was 723 pounds of seed 
When 10 


cotton per acre. per 
cent of nitrogen was used, the 
yield increased to 1,280 pounds, 
This increase amounts to 557 


pounds of seed cotton per acre 
due to nitrogen alone. “The most 
profitable rate of application (in 
the Coastal Plains of South Car- 
olina) was from 6 to 8 per cent, 
which, since it includes the side 
application of nitrogen corre- 
sponds to about 4 or 5 per cent 
nitrogen in a 600-pound applica- 
tion with 100 to 150 pounds ni- 
trate of soda or its equivalent in 
sulphate of ammonia applied as 
a side-dressing,” says Mr. Bute, 
speaking of the results. 


C. What fine 
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The Farm Program for 1926 


HE most important problems confronting 
Southern farmers are: What will be 
planted to cotton, and in other sections, what acre- 
will be planted to tobacco? Will the acreage of these 
yo important Southern money crops be reduced ? 


now 
acreage 


Because of the uncertain answer to these questions, 
retion demands that certain other problems be con- 
fered. In short, the uncertainty as to the acreage and 
oduction of cotton and tobacco makes it imperative 
lat the Southern farmer adopt a safe farming pro- 
ata or cropping system for 1926 

In the first place, if one money crop is uncertain as 
yield and price, a second money crop, or source of 
ome, is made doubly important. With the 
cotton or tobacco uncertain, and the probability of 
wer prices, the best insurance is for at least one other 
oney crop. 

But in many cases a second money crop may be con- 
fered impossible or at least impracticable. If this be 
conclusion reached by any farmer, then another 
ind of insurance against disaster is possible and even 
ore necessary. 


prices 


Regardless of whether the cotton or tobacco acreage 
materially reduced, any farmer can and should pro- 
de first of all for the growing of the food and feed 
ops that will be consumed by the farm. There is 
Ways a sure and good market for the feed crops con- 
med on the farm. A bushel of corn will furnish just 
much energy and mules can do just as much work 
8 it when it costs $1 a bushel as when it costs $1.50. 


Corn should not be planted on any land which will not 
oduce twenty bushels or more per acre, even in an un- 
vorable year if well worked. Soybeans will produce 
pre feed per acre than corn on such land. Moreover, 
least all lands that produce than thirty-five 
shels of corn per acre should have soybeans planted 
the same rows with the corn. 

Corn is our greatest need for feeding livestock. It 
ot now be grown prolitably because our soils are 
9 poor. Legumes will make our soils richer and im 
ove the corn yields and while doing so will supply 
best possible hay for feeding work stock or dairy 
ttle. 

We must produce our own hays and by producing 
me hays we can greatly reduce the cost of produc 
either corn or grain sorghums, which we must also 
oduce at home in sufficient quantity to feed the work 
ock, if we are to produce cotton and other crops 
fonomically. 

Safe farming for 1926, therefore, involves soi! build- 
as well as feed production. To make any crops 
Onomically, feed crops as well as money crops, an 
elligent use of farm implements and machinery is 
essary. Our program for 1926 and all future years 
ould involve larger fields and the removal of all ob- 
cles to the use of more and larger implements. There 
no better insurance against prices below cost of pro- 
tion than a reduction in the cost of produc- 
bn. The cost of production can be more easily 
duced than the selling prices can be increased. The 
oduction of farm supplies, increased yields and the 
of more and larger implements are the best means 
reducing cost of production. 

The expenditures for producing the 1926 crop will 
e€ an important bearing on whether prices next fall 
il give a profit or a loss. One of the large expendi- 
es in making Southern crops is the excessive prices 
time purchases. With high prices for our products 
can stand time prices for supplies, but with the 
pspects for lower prices safety demands that we 
id time prices as far as possible. 

e best way of reducing bills for supplies is to pro- 


less 


vide the best garden possible, to insure a supply of 
milk equal to every possible use, to provide poultry 
products and use them as substitutes for purchased 
meats, and to raise the pork supplies needed for next 
winter and the summer following. 

There is nothing either impossible or impracticable 
in this program, except that one thinks it impracticable. 
That is the only possible thing that can make it im- 
practicable. 

Why is such a farming program for 1926 necessary ? 
Recause there is now more cotton and tobacco than can 
be sold at a fair price and there is a probability that 
more of these crops will be grown in 1926 than can be 
sold above the cost of production. In the face of such 
a possibility, not to say probability, every consideration 
of safety demands that we at least produce our farm 
supplies as far as practicable and reduce the of 
producing these money crops to the lowest possible limit. 


Early Fruit and Vegetable Outlook 


HILE no one can tell just what will be the price 
of strawberries this spring, there are indications 


cost 


that prices will be good. Louisiana's acreage is 
much larger than usual, but the acreage in Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina and Arkansas 


ably smaller than normal 


is consider- 


Irish potatoes are higher than in many years. It 
seems that there is nothing that can prevent good prices 
early Southern crop up to the first 
Good prices may hold up be- 


prevailing for the 
or second week in June 
yond that time, but they may be expected to be reason- 
ably good until that time. Despite this promised high 
price, the acreage to early potatoes in the South this 
year is smaller than last, being about 181,000 acres in 
ten important Southern states, as compared with 197,600 
acres in 1925, and 227,500 acres in 1924. High price 
and shortage of seed and unfavorable weather 
conditions have kept the acreage down 


good 


The sweet potato crop has been short for the last 
two years, and prices are comparatively high. This 
has been due largely to unfavorable weather conditions 
An abnormally large acreage this with a good 
yield, would result in much lower prices next season 
It is therefore advisable, in our opinion, that not more 
than the normal acreage should be planted and not the 
19 per cent increase which farmers have had in mind, 
according to the recent United States Department of 
\griculture’s intentions-to-plant 


year, 


forecast 

No one knows definitely, of course, what prices will 
be until the truck is on the market, but on the whole, 
berry and potato growers and early truck growers may 
look to the future as promising. 


What Price for Unsold Cotton? 


HIE prospects for the 1926 crop will largely de- 
termine the price of the unsold balance of the 
1925 cotton crop now on hand. 

There is more cotton in the world than is necessary 
to supply the demands for cotton between now and the 
time the new crop is ready for market. There is prob- 
ably 1,500,000 bales and possibly 2,000,000 bales more 
American cotton, grown in 1925, than will be spun dur- 
ing the cotton year 1925-1926, or from August 1, 1925, 
to July 31, 1926. In other words, there will be added 
to the carry-over on August 1, 1926, at least 1,500,000 
bales more than the carry-over August 1, 1925. The 
world’s supply of cotton is also larger and the carry- 
over will be larger, because more was produced in 1925 
than the world will use during this cotton year. 

The American cotton crop for 1925 was underestimat- 
ed until the end of the year and consequently during the 
early part of the selling season the demand was good 
and sales larger, at a higher price than the actual size 
of the crop justified. The result that when the 
large size of the 1925 crop became fully realized buyers 
stopped buying and prices not only were lower but it 
became impossible to sell much cotton at the 
lower prices quoted. 


was, 


even 


During the fall months exports were large, even ex- 
ceeding those of 1924, but foreign countries having 
stocked up well during the early part of the season 
were able to cut down their purchases for a time. The 
result of the full size of the 1925 crop becoming known 
is that less cotton has been exported to date than had 
been at this time a year ago. 

Spinners in this country also bought liberally during 
the early part of the season, but as soon as it became 
known that more cotton had been produced than the 
world wanted, they also adopted the policy of “hand- 
to-mouth” buying. In short, there has been less de- 
mand for cotton since Christmas than was probably 
ever before known during that period. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the price that will be 
received for the unsold part of the 1925 crop will de- 
pend on the prospects for the 1926 crop. 

Until planting time the weather will be the most im- 
portant factor. If the weather is favorable for prepar- 
ing the land and for planting, the price will probably 
not rise, but on the other hand, if the weather is un- 
favorable, prices are likely to advance at least a little. 
One obstacle to an advance in prices, no matter how 
unfavorable the weather, isthe impression that- the- - 
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acreage planted in 1926 will be as large as that of 1925. 
Those who desire a lower price for cotton have been 
persistent in their arguments in support of their con- 
tention that the acreage will not be decreased. 

The early reports as to how the boll weevils have 
gone through the winter will also affect the price of 
cotton. Later, when planting has been finished, the 
acreage reports will have great bearing on the price of 
the unsold cotton. If the acreage is increased, it will 
have a tendency to decrease prices, but if the acreage 
should be decreased, then the tendency will be to slightly 
advance prices. And finally the condition of the grow- 
ing crop and its probable yield or the total predicted 
production in 1926 will determine the price at which the 
carry-over from the 1925 crop will be sold as well as 
that at which the 1926 crop will sell early this fall. 


Attractive Farm Buildings an Index to 
Prosperity 

RE we to judge from general observation that a 
majority of our farmers are content with an un- 
painted, unceiled, unpapered and _ unattractive 
house to live in; a makeshift-barn that barely keeps the 
feed dry in rainy weather, and has no arrangement 
whatever for comfort or convenience; a spreading oak 
tree for an implement shed—the lower branches of this 
same tree for a poultry house; an open-shed roof that 
merely turns water for dairy barn? These conditions 
are an indictment against many of our farms. They 
speak of anything else but prosperity. No wonder 
when we offer such farms for sale that buyers do not 
seem to be interested. The first thought that comes 
into a prospective buyer’s mind is, ““Why all these evi- 
dences of poverty? Will the land not yield a sufficient 
revenue to provide attractive farm buildings and at the 
same time provide a comfortable living for the owner?” 

We believe one of the greatest faults is this: When 
the farmer makes a surplus over his living, all debts 
paid, and has some nioney left, he immediately plans to 
huy more land. Land craze is largely responsible for 
the poor condition of many farm buildings. He con- 
tracts for another 100 acres—interest and payments 
then take up the surplus earnings for several years. By 
this time he becomes so thoroughly accustomed to the 
house and other farm buildings that he attempts to per- 
suade himself that his surroundings are as good as 
John Jones’ or Bill Smith’s and are good enough for 
himself and his family. He spends the best part of his 
life trying to acquire several hundred acres of land. 

No, you can’t do it all in one year. So often you 
plan, well next year I'll paint the house, rebuild the 
barn, build wife a chicken house, and also build an im- 
plement shed. Next year never comes. Let’s do part 
of it this year. Let’s set aside a few acres of cotton 
from which the revenue is specifically to be used for 
making life more livable around the house. 

We believe you should have as large a farm as you have 
the brains to operate, but w> also believe that you will 
get ultimately more happiness and more contentment 
out of life if you will plan to have an attractive farm 
home, and well planned out-buildings, all painted a 
uniform color. Attractive farm buildings will act as 
a stimulus to your energy. Pride will be a big factor 
in stimulating your desire to acquire more land and 


become a really prosperous farmer. 

WO recent deaths much regretted by North Carolina 

farmers were those of Mr. W. A. liart, recently 
elected president of the North Carolina State Fair, and 
of Mr. E. C. Beddingfield, a sterling Wake County 
farmer who has ably represented Wake in the State 
Senate and who as quite a young man thirty-five years 
ago served for a time as secretary of the State Farm- 
ers’ Alliancé. We now have too few iarmers who are 
willing to take the responsibilities of leadership in agri- 
culture and public affairs and we can ill atfordsto lose 
men of Senator Beddingfield’s type. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
Why Farm Papers Are Trusted 


UBLISHERS fields 














in other often wonder why 


farm folks are so loyal to their farm papers. The 
explanation is not hard to find. It is because the 
farm paper plays fair. Farm papers are the only 


class of publications to guarantee their advertising. 
Many advertisers whose copy is welcomed 
by dailies and certain magazines cannot 
get into the farm papers. The infamous 
Daniel Hayes Land Company, which ad- 
vertised so extensively in the daily news- 





papers a few years ago and_ which 
brought loss and suffering to so many 
people is a case in point. The newspapers which 
accepted that advertising were thinking only of 
dividends. The farm papers which rejected it were 


thinking of the happiness and welfare of their readers. 
The reading matter in the good farm paper must pass 
the same severe test. Scandal and sensation are absent 
There is nothing in the columns of your farm paper 
that your children may not safely read. — Prairie 
Farmer, Chicago. 
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Friendly Talks From Hilitop Farm 


Getting Ready in 1926 for Better Times in 1927-8 


change it overnight, but I doubt whether he gets 

as much fun as the rest of us who have to make 
our improvements more slowly. “What I am not but 
aspire to be, comforts me,” says Browning; and it is 
a good thing for most of us to 
have in mind all the time some im- 
portant improvement” we want to 
make as soon as we can work to it. 
It gives a zest to labor. 

Out at Hilltop we shan’t be sat- 
isfied till we get a really modern 
dairy barn and silos and a herd 
of beautiful, exclusively-purebred 
dairy cows grazing on the best of 
pastures. We can’t get these all 


A MILLIONAIRE may buy a place and virtually 





CLARENCE POR 
at once, but we are picking up good purebreds as we 


can find them, to replace those “boarder cows” which 
our newly organized cow-testing association is helping 


us locate with greater accuracy than ever before. 


I 


Maybe we might have put in the modern dairy barn 
this year, but we decided that before providing better 
quarters for the cows on the farm, we would provide 
better quarters for the folks on the farm. There is 
not much use trying to farm with shiftless help, and 
there is no use to expect to keep good help without 
moderately good houses. When I was a boy, a Negro 
would go into a piece of pinewoods, cut and skin a few 
pine logs, fit them into a room, daub the cracks with 
mud, add a mud-and-stick chimney, and be satisfied. 
But now “them days are gone forever,” and I am glad 
they are. We want to make the South a land of better 
homes for everybody, white and black. And we are 
gradually doing it. -Everywhere as I travel over Dixie, 
I see signs of better architecture and more paint. 

I am not opposed to anybody having an automobile 
who can afford one, but I do wish we might at least 
take better care of them, not wear them out quite so 
fast, and put a little more money into “paint, lights 
and waterworks”—the three prime essentials to better 
farm homes in the South. As it is, I like the idea of 
putting a certain field or patch in cotton or tobacco and 
saying that all the money from that field will be saved 
for buying paint or for installing a waterworks and 
lighting system. 

On Hilltop Farm we have remodeled and painted one 
farm house, and in another case have made two mod- 
erately large tenant houses out of three that were too 
small. And barns and outbuildings that we can’t paint 
now are being whitewashed. If every farm building 
in the South whose owner thinks he is too poor to paint 
could only get a coat of whitewash or the cheap “cold 
water paint,” it would add new cheer and brightness to 
our entire section. 

II 


Just how much cotton and tobacco to plant this year 
has been a problem for us on Hilltop as well as for 
other folks. We aim, of course, to practice always the 
sound Progressive Farmer doctrine of “Food, Feed, and 
Fertility First,” and “more than two important sources 
of cash income’; in our case we have cotton, tobacco, 
truck crops, the dairy, and some poultry. 

I was struck with what Zeb Green said in 1921 after 
the bottom dropped out of farm prices in 1920. Zeb 
said something like this—that it was then a good year 
to stop trying to make the world take more cotton and 
tobacco than it was willing to pay a decent price for, 
but farmers should instead get things ready for making 
money later on, -I think the same thing is true this 
year. The commercial world is “all fed up” on cotton 
ind tobacco and won’t pay us a living wage if we insist 
on piling up another bumper yield of either crop. 


All right, let’s give the world a little less cotton and 
tobacco this year when it won’t pay us fair prices, and 
instead give more of our time in 1926 to growing soil- 
improving crops and making our lands rich so we can 
grow good crops when prices get right again. 


Ill 


This is also a good year in which to take time to 
make permanent improvements of the sort we have 
been discussing—improve the farm home, build better 
tenant houses and paint or whitewash them, clear up 
the lowlands and make some real pastures, install those 
much needed fences on which both rotations and live- 
stock depend, etc. Many readers have plenty of timber 
on their places from which they can get all the lumber 
they need for buildings and fence posts. 

If cotton and tobacco prices do not promise to be 
good this year, let’s not make the buying world think 
we are willing to go on slaving ourselves to death to 
produce them, whether we get a living wage or not. 
Instead let’s put more lands into soil-improving crops 
ind get ready to make a normal cotton crop hereafter 
on less acreage and have some really good land on 
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which to make corn and hay. That other Progressive 
Farmer slogan, “No land should go in corn unless it 
will make twenty bushels per acre,” is one we should 
try to heed, not by planting no corn, but by trying to 
get every acre so it will pass the twenty-bushel deadline 


of profit. 
IV 


A few years ago I heard a prominent lawyer advising 
a young friend about the choice of an occupation. Here 
is about what he said on one point :— 

“Don’t try the time-merchant business, for its 
day is over. Little banks are springing up all over 
the South, and to honorable and industrious farm- 
ers, banks are willing to lend money at reasonable 
rates of interest—far more reasonable at least than 
time prices are. That leaves only a very risky and 
undesirable class—shiftless and undependable—to 
support the ‘time-prices’ system in the future.” 

I was reminded of this by hearing the banker for 
Hilltop Farm say the other night that never before has 
he lent so much money to farmers with which to pay 
cash for fertilizers; that farmers are waking up to the 
robbery involved in “time prices.” It is a system where- 
by honest, industrious farmers have to pay the debts of 
the shiftless and dishonest—and also pay an extra 
amount for insurance against the hazards of this busi- 


ness. 
V 


Not only does it pay a farmer to get money from a 
bank with which to buy fertilizer and other supplies 
because (1) interest charges are always less than time- 
prices charges, but also for three or four other ob- 
vious reasons :— 

2. If we draw the money out of the bank and pay 
cash, we are not likely to spend so much as we do when 
we make it a practice to buy just anything and say, 
“Charge it.” 

3. If we practice the “store account” plan, it is 
human nature for the merchant to want us to spend as 
much as possible. On the other hand, if we deal with 
a banker, it is human nature for the banker to encour- 
age us to save as much as possible. We also get inter- 
ested ourselves in seeing our bank balance grow a little 
all the time. Few “store dtcount” farmers get ahead; 
plenty of “bank account” farmers do. 

4. The farmer who deals with a bank has a greater 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “LILAC TIME” 


ILAC-TIME is beautiful anywhere, and the 

Kew Gardens near London are beautiful at 

any season, and this poem is so musical that 
its lilt and melody would be bewitching in connec- 
tion with any subject:— j 





Go down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, in lilac-time; 
Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from 
London!) 


And you shall wander hand in hand with love in sum 
mer’s wonderland! 
Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from 
London!) 


The cherry trees are seas of bloom and soft perfume 
and sweet perfume, 
The cherry trees are seas of bloom (and oh, so near 
to London!) 
And there they say, when dawn is nigh and all the 
world’s a blaze of sky 
The cuckoo, though he’s very shy, 
for London, 


will sing a song 


The Dorian nightingale is rare and yet they say you'll 
hear him there 


At Kew, at Kew in lilac-time (and oh, so near to 
London!) 
The Jlinnet and the throstle, too, and after dark the 


long halloo 
And golden-eyed tu-whit, tu-whoo of owls that ogle 
London. 


For Noah hardly knew a bird of any kind that isn’t 
heard 
At Kew, at Kew 
London!) 
And when the rose begins to pout and all the chest- 
nut spires are out 
You'll hear the rest without a doubt, all chorusing 
for London;- 


in lilac-time (and oh, so near to 


“Come down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, in 
lilac-time; 
Come down to 
London!) 
And you shall wander hand in hand with love in sum- 

mer’s wonderland; 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from 


London!)” 


Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from 


—Alired Noyes. 
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dress. 


dignity, greater pride, greater self-respect, than the 
farmer who depends on a time merchant to act his 
overlord or financial master. The ruin to manhood, 
independence and self-respect growing out of the time- 
prices system is almost if not quite as serious as the 
financial ruin which goes aleng with it. 


VI 


Here ts just one more appeal we should like to make 
from Hilltop Farm and that is with reference to forest 
fires. On Hilltop Farm we have raked “fire lines” or 
avenues clear of leaves and trash to prevent fires from 
spreading. I have thought a thousand times about 
what old Dr. Seaman A. Knapp said once in a mes- 
sage to farmers through The Progressive Farmer:— 

“Use less fire and more sense in dealing with 
your fields.” 

I wonder why it is that we really can’t use more 
sense about this matter—and about leaving cotton bales 
out in the weather? Did you ever think about it as to 
what is God Almighty’s way of making poor land rich: 
His plan is the best one that has ever been discovered: 
Just to grow vegetation—leaves, stalks, grass, weeds, 
pinestraw, broomsedge, etc.—and let it rot and furnish 
the land the two things it needs most (1) humus and 
(2) nitrogen. 

And yet after the Lord has worked a whole year 
(through His agencies) in growing a coating of humus 
and nitrogen with which to make our poor lands rich, 
how often we come along and in one day’s time (1) 
convert the spongy, moisture-holding humus into dry 
ashes, and (2) send up into the air many a dollar’s 
worth of nitrogen which the Almighty had stored up 
in the mold and vegetation (for the nitrogen goes up 
into the air and doesn’t stay in the ashes)—and then 
we will turn right around and pay big prices for nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia to replace the nitrogen 
we have deliberately burned up. 


I have spent all my life among Southern farmers, 
and am one of them, and this is the foolishest thing 
we do—except to leave cotton out in the weather and 
then expect the buyer to be fool enough to pay us as 
good prices as he would pay for dry lint. 

Let’s use less fire on our fields and less rain on our 


cotton bales. 
SOMETHING TO READ 


If You Love Great Pictures 
Fr YOU were interested in our discussion “How Good 











Art Helps Readers” on this page last week, we 

recommend that you send 50 cents for Picture 
Study by James H. Collins, or 50 cents for Picture 
Talks for Children by Maude I. G. Oliver. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Redbud Blooms Again 


H*: you noticed the redbuds blooming in the 














woods this spring—the redbud which is a little 

large to call a shrub and hardly large enough to 
call a tree and which blooms before the leaves appear, 
usually about Easter-time? The old tradition is that this 
tree did not blossom but that it came to do so in this 
wise: It was on its boughs that Judas hanged himself 
at the first Easter season, with the result that the tree 
blushed into blossom, for shame that its own purity 
should be defiled by the Judas’ touch, and now blooms 
at every Easter season. 


The tree is very easily transplanted and it will be 
well to mark a few now that you may wish to put im 
your yard next fall. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
I’ A republic the first rule for the guidance of the 














citizen is obedience to law. Under a despotism the 

law may be imposed upon the subject. He has no 
voice in its making, no influence in its administration, 
it does not represent him. Under a free government the 
citizen makes his own laws, chooses his own adminis- 
trators, which do represent him. Those who want their 
rights respected under the Constitution and the law 
ought to set the example themselves of observing the 
Constitution and the law. While there may be those of 
high intelligence who violate the law at times, the bar- 
barian and the defective always violate it. Those who 
disregard the rules of society are not exhibiting a su- 
perior intelligence, are not promoting freedom and im- 
dependence, are not following the path of civilization, 
but are displaying the traits of ignorance, of itude, 
of savagery, and treading the way that leads back to 
the jungle.—From President Coolidge’s Inaugural Ad- — 











50. Per Cent Now Unprofitable: Feed 
Will Make Half of These Profitable 


ERHIAPS one-half the cows now kept in the South 
could not be made profitable producers if fed in 
the most economical manner possible. If this be 


true, then we need better cows and should at once plan 
and carry out a system of herd improvement which will 
get better cows. We know how to 
do this, why not do it? 

probable that 
un- 
profitable 


But it is also quite 


one-half the cows that are now 


profitable could be made 


producers by better and more liberal 





feeding. We also know how to do 
this, why will we not do it 

We will never be good feeders 
until we produce good feeds. It 


TAIT 


BUTLER 


costs too much to buy feeds for the 


average man to feed well. The most successiul stock 
‘men are the most successful crop producers, the most 
efficient feed producers. Feed is the raw material out 
of which the more retined dairy products are produced. 
If the raw material is not of high quality and econom 
ically obtained, the finished product will not be sold at 


a profit. No machine, not even the marvelous dairy 


cow, can produce economically unless supplied with 
good raw materials and enough of them to keep the 
machine working to full capacity 

Feed is the raw material of the livestock business, 
constituting 80 per cent of the cost of producing pork 


cent of the cost of 


Unless we are 


and 50 
producing milk. 
going to produce these raw mat 


per 


rials, it were better not to keep 
the machines which use them 
Unless we decide right now to 
plant and produce all the best 
roughage our dairy cows will 
consume, we ought to decide 
right now that we will sell our 
cows and go out of the dairy 
business. 


Livestock Raising Has 
Made Much Progress 


OMETIMES those 
in the promotion of livestock 
production in the South and 

Southern breeders of purebred 
livestock are heard to express a 
feeling of discouragement at the 
slow progress which has been 
made in the development of the 
industry in the South. If any 
one will get an accurate picture 
of what has been accomplished 
or contrast an picture 
of conditions 10, 15 or 20 years 
ago with conditions today, there 
is no need for discouragement In %65 
Of course, agricultural change é 
or development comes slowly and 

if we fail to appreciate that fact 
we may feel discouraged, but if we 
all the conditions round for discourage 
ment. In fact, wonderful progress been made. We 
may not have many more animals, and in some breeds 
we actually have less, but the quality has been greatly 
improved, and the less we have of the inferior sorts 
the better for all. 

Take, for instance, the progress made in dairying and 
poultry production. Even 10 or 15 years ago, dairying 
was not generally recognized as a line oi 
farming by more than the smallest number of South- 
ern farmers. Cotton farmers were sure it was imprac- 
ticable to produce milk on the cotton farms of the 
South. Not one cotton farmer in a thousand thought 
it practicable to produce milk and cotton on the same 
farm; but today there is a pretty general recognition 
of dairying as a practical line of production on South- 
ern farms. If nothing more had been accomplished, 
this general recognition of dairying in the South would 
be full compensation for all efforts expended. Any- 
thing is impracticable that we think impracticable, and 
almost anything is practicable when we think so. It is 
entirely probable that we have made as rapid progress 
as we could safely make. When changes come slowly, 
there is a reason, and the greatest progress that could 
be made, or at least the greatest aid to future progress, 
is the recognition which has come, that dairying is a 
practicable line of production on Southern farms, and 
that it is safe and profitable. That is a tremendous 
accomplishment and we ought to be elated rather than 
discouraged. We are making substantial progress and 
there is no ground for discouragement, but on the other 
hand much cause for congratulation at the progress 
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days she produced 700.83 pounds of butterfat and 10,759 pounds of milk in Class AA. 
d and was bred and tested by the Southern States Lumber Company, Escambia County, Fla 






By TAIT BUTLER 
What Produces Yellow Milk? 


that gives plenty of 
not yellow, and he 
to feed her to make 


READER says he has a cow 

rich milk, but the cream is 

asks, “What is the best thing 
her cream yellow?” 

The color of milk or cream depends on two factors 
the breed, or inheritance, or character of the cow, and 
on the feed 

Some breeds of dairy cattle give milk with a deeper 
yellow color than others. The Guernsey probably gives 
milk of the deepest vellow color of any of the breeds 
The Jersey also gives milk that is more vellow than 


that of the Holstein and breeds 


The richness or butterfat content of milk 
accurately judged by the color of the milk or cream. 
it is a fact, that the Guernsey and Jersey 
which give rich milk also give milk with a deeper yel 
low color than the other dairy breeds 


some other 


cannot be 


howe er, 


Cows with a deep yellow skin are likely to give yel 
low milk when on green feeds. 

When cows are on green pasture, the milk is likely 
to be more highly colored than when on dry 
Silage also tends to produce more yellow milk than dry 
feeds. It 


feeds. 


is also possible that some dry feeds may pro 


duce more highly colored milk than others, but dry 
feeds tend to cause lighter colored milk and butter. 
We can, therefore, only suggest to our reader to pro 
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vide green feed for his cow if he desires more highly 
colored cream, and if that fails, then to change his 
but with any cow, green feed will probably be 
get really yellow cream. 


COW, 


necessary to 


Will Whole Milk or Butterfat Be Most 
Profitable > 


READER says he is offered 25 cents a gallon for 

whole milk, and wants to know how that com- 

pares with 53 cents a pound for butterfat. He says 
his milk averages 5 per cent butterfat. A gallon of 5 per 
cent milk weighing 8.6 pounds will give .43 pound of 
butterfat which at 53 cents a pound will bring 22.79 
cents. If 30 per cent cream is made there will be left 
to the farmer 7.16 pounds of skimmed milk, which at 
™% cent a pound, or 50 cents a 100, will be worth 3.5 
cents. On this basis a gallon or 8.6 pounds of 5 per 
cent milk will bring the farmer 22.79 cents for fat and 
the skimmed milk will be worth 3.5 cents, making a 
total of 26.29 cents, as compared with 25 cents for 
whole milk. If the skimmed milk is estimated to be 
worth 30 cents a 100, then the gallon of milk will bring 
about 25 cents, or the same as is offered for whole milk. 


With corn at $1 a bushel, skimmed milk may be 
worth fully 50 cents a 100, or more, when fed to good 
dairy calves, poultry or hogs. 


In selling whole milk, the delivery costs are greater: 
but the cost and trouble of separating the milk is 
avoided. When sour cream is sold, the delivery charges 
may be considerably less than for the whole milk which 
must be delivered sweet. 
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Why Butter Spoils and How We Can 
Keep It 


- HY does butter spoil or become rancid?” 

Butterfat is composed of different kinds of 

fat. One of these and the one present in 
largest proportions in butter is called butyrin. It has 
a tendency to break down and spoil or become rancid 
very quickly. This action is due to certain bacteria, 
micro-organisms, or germs as they are sometimes 
called, and the activities of these bacteria are aided in 
the presence of light, air and warmth. 


The bacteria which cause this spoiling of butter must 
he kept out of the butter as far as practicable and their 
growth or development guarded against, starting with 
the milking of the cow and handling of the milk and 
cream and continuing throughout every step in making 
and storing of the butter. The cow’s udder and flanks 
should be made clean by washing or wiping with a 
damp cloth. The milking should be done where there 
is no dust, and the hands and clothing of the milker 
must be clean. The milk vessels must be washed with 
extreme care, the milk promptly cooled and stored in 
a cool place. The cream must be soured or ripened 
properly, for over-ripened cream is likely to abound in 
the undesirable bacteria. 

The butter must be washed with good clean water in 
a manner to remove all the buttermilk without excessive 
washing. Rather heavy salting is necessary because it 
tends to prevent the action of the undesirable bacteria 
All these things are necessary to make butter with good 
keeping qualities. 

The butter should be packed in 
crocks or jars, previously made 
as clean as possible by thorough 
washing and scalding and then 
allowed to cool. The packing 
must be thorough so as to leave 
no air spaces anywhere in the 
butter. A clean cloth is then 
placed on the top of the butter 
and the entire surface covered 
with one inch of fine salt. 

It is important to keep the but- 
ter in as cool a place as possible, 
free from dampness and unde 
sirable odors from vegetables or 
other materials. A really good 
butter made with the extreme 
care suggested and kept at ordi- 
narily cool temperatures should 
keep from three to six months. 


Three Important Dairy 
Subjects 


ROF, J. P. LaMaster, chief 
of the dairy division of Clem- 
son College, emphasizes the 
fact that more profit could be 
made in dairying if Southern 
farmers would give the subject a 


WED 


She is own- 


reasonable amount of thought 
and study. He calls attention to 
three important matters that 


must be given greater attention as follows :— 


1. Many farmers selling cream do not think they 
are making money, and this if true is entirely because 
they are neglecting a few essentials for economic pro 
duction. The skimmilk is of vital importance in de- 
termining the profit possible in milking a few cows 
What should be done with the skimmilk? First, it 
should be fed to the best heifer calves and any balance 
used in poultry and hog production. Unless skimmilk 
is used in this manner, the most profit cannot be realized 
from a herd of dairy cows. The by-product is as im- 
portant as the cream. Unless the by-product is used 
to raise good heifer calves, hogs and chickens, the 
skimmilk is lost. 


2. Keeping records is another very important factor 
on any dairy farm. By all means a record of the breed- 
ing of every cow in the herd should be kept. Otherwise 
how can we know when our cows are due to freshen? 
If we know this then we can give the cows a good rest 
by drying them up a month to six weeks previous to 
the next lactation period. 


3. By far the most important consideration in the 
production of cream is the time of year that the cows 
freshen. The fall is always the best time for freshen- 
ing: First, because the price of butterfat is always 
higher in the fall and winter; second, because fall and 
winter are the slack seasons on the farm; third, because 
the cows will do better at this time of the year, not 
having flies to fight, and climatic conditions being most 
favorable. Therefore, there can be no doubt that the 
cows in our average farm herds should begin to freshen 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











Easter on the Farm 


E ASTER-TIME was a positive delight 
to us children on the farm. Mother 
had a large pan of eggs for breakfast. 
We hunted for rabbit eggs, and never 
found them, but en 
joyed the hunt. There 
were new little wild 
flowers, and willow 
buds to find. 

It was always 
bright and happy for 
the children at the 
Church. Life seem- 
ed to be flowing 
from the brim of the 





/R. HOLLAND 


cup. It seems a posi- 

ime to me that Easter has been 

zed by commerce, and made the time 
buy new clothes, and show them in 


We children did not feel the deeper 
meanings in Easter. It is only after we 
and felt loss and the terror 
of death and separation that we come 
© look upon Easter as the most glorious 


have prown, 


time « Christian year. 


In the north temperate zoné Easter 


mes amid a thousand suggestions of 
make us think of new life and 
While the little child is 
s first mystic lesson of life by 
seeing a live little chick get out of an 
apparently dead egg, older folks are see- 
often lie too deep for 


ature to 
resurrections. 


1 


getting hi 


ing things that 
tears. 

Grass is springing on the hills where 

the feet of winter have worn away all 
trace of life. Birds are singing their 
mating songs in their choir lofts in the 
les. Flowers lift their color to tell 
that life is stronger than death. 
In the midst of these stirrings of new 
re is a spirit of God that whispers 
the heart of faith that our dead still 
at the winter of the tomb has 
nto eternal spring. 


fe. the 
+1 and +h 
ve, and Tn 


It seems to me that the greatest gift 
hat can be bestowed upon human hearts 
s comfort. There is no thought so pow- 
erful to give us hope as the thought that 
God is making life victorious over death. 

Of course the mystery and power of it 
all, we cannot understand. We are on 
the human side of things, and cannot 
know all. Yet there are practical sug- 
gestions coming to us all the time that 
ome to a climax at the Easter time. 

Really we are dying and being re- 
born all the time. We are told that ev- 
eky seven years all of the cells of our 
bodies are completely changed. 

We are constantly dying to 
thoughts and living to others. If we think 

all, we break down brain cells, and 
nature rebuilds them anew. 


some 


Love and friendships rise from, old 
dead selves into more beauty and power. 
Every one has had the experience of an 
affection that seemed dead coming to life 
again. 

We try to do things. We sometimes 
fail, yet out of those failures God brings 
a better understanding of life. 

Some poet said, “We rise on stepping 
stones of our dead selves to higher 
things.” 

Personally, I want at the coming Eas- 
ter time to have new thoughts, better in- 
‘entions, and purer motives. As I said 

ve, the mystery of the resurrection is 
beyond us, but the fact can be ever with 
1s and we can “walk in newness of life.” 


Ss SS SS 
Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Our Readers) 
‘THEREFORE said he unt 


it, but the labour 


rvest truly is gre: 


r fe WwW: pray ye therefore the L rd 
the harvest, that he would send forth 
irers into his harvest—Luke 10:2. 


the man whom God 
despise not 
Almighty.—Job 


ld, happy is 
therefore 
the chastening of the 
5:7. 


rrecteth ; 











thou 








Chrysler “58 Sedan 
feos, f.0. b. Detroit 
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S 
ONLY CHRYSLER’58” COMBINES 


THESE RESULTS THAT SET THE STANDARD 


FOR CARS IN THE $1000 PRICE CLASS 


58 Miles an Hour— 
5 to 25 Miles in 8 Seconds— 
25 Miles to the Gallon— 


—and Now *845 





CHRYSLER“ 98" '—Touring Car, 
$845 ; Roadster Special, $890; Club 
Coupe, $895 ; Coach, $935 ; Sedan, 
$995. Disc wheels optional. Hy- 
draulic four-wheel brakes at slight 
extra cost. 


CHRYSLER ‘'70°'—Phaeton, 
$1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, 
$1625 ; Sedan, $1695 ; Royal Coupe, 
$1795; Brougham, $1865; Royal 
Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, 
$2095. Disc wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80° 
—Phaeton, $2645; Roadster (wire 
wheels standard equipment; wood 
wheels optional), $2885; Coupe, 
four-passenger, $3195 ; Sedan, five- 
passenger, $3395; Sedan, seven- 
passenger, $3595; Sedan - limou- 
sine, $3695. 

All prices f. o. 6. Detroit, subject to cur- 
rent Federal excise tax. 

All models equipped with full balloon tires. 
There are Chrysler dealers and superior 


| Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers 
| grein position to extend the convenience 


of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler's 
attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected 


them. TI against theft by the Bedco patented car 
» the . ne 


numbering system, exclusive with Chry- 
sler, which cannot be counterfeited and 


| cannot be altered or removed without 
| conclusive evidence of tampering. 


CHRYSLER 


ater © 
Am. 


Enthusiastic owners — 
increasing at the rate of 
more than ten thousand 
a month—assert that 
Chrysler “58” delivers 
more of power, sustained 
speed, pliability, fuel 
mileage and charm of 
appearance than any 
other car even remotely 
approaching its electri- 
fying new low price. 


Its speed of 58 miles an 
hour is given with the 
smoothness and comfort 
of 20, and it holds its own 
on any road with cars 
that cost vastly more. 


Like a flash it whisks 
you away in traffic, doing 


its 5 to 25 miles in 8 
seconds with delightful 
swiftness and handling 
so easily that you can 
drive it all day long with 
comfort. 


And with this super-per- 
formance, Chrysler “58” 
is capable of an econ- 
omy of 25 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline. 


Your nearest Chrysler 
dealer is eager to show 
you why only Chrysler 
can produce such un- 
paralleled performance 
and quality at the price 
which makes Chrysler 
“58” the supreme motor 
car value of today. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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The Progressive Farm. 


Confederate Veteran—Veteran Farmer 


Col. J. C. Stribling’s Life Story Is an Inspiration for Others 


OL. Stribling h been a | er 

every for rd farm move 1 } 

South Carolina. He brought the first 
registered Jersey cattle into hi ite, 
made the first silage, and as far back as 
1874 fattened cattle on oybean More 
than 35 years ago Mr. Stribling began 
making second growth pines a_ real 
“crop” and practiced thinning and re- 
newing them essentially as is now recom- 
mended by trained foresters, Col. Strib- 


ling does not remember when he began 
terracing. “Father started 
terracing before 


have 
he 


may 
my day,” said 


The cowpea, known then as the “Indian 


pea,” has always been an important 
crop for soil improvement, feed, and 
food. Edmond Ruffin found cowpeas 


extensively grown around Pendleton in 
1842. 

In 1856 the elder Stribling bought soy- 
beans under the name of “Japan velvet 
pea” and grew them extensively, discov- 
ering their fattening properties for beef 
animals and milk-producing effects half 


a century before the soybean became a 
popular crop. Many years ago a neigh 
bor offered to buy a quart of Japanese 


velvet pea seed from the elder Stribling. 


A quart was refused him for the reason 
that “rabbits would cat them all up,” 
but the neighbor was persuaded to buy a 


eed. 


bushel of 


Many years ago, in the seventies prob 
ably, Mr. Tom Drake, the father of Mr 
Wade Drake, brought home a new clover 
from lowa, where he had been to buy 
hor He owed the seed in the um 
mer and the clover was in bloom in 
November. Mr. Stribling stripped some 
mature sced from the early head nd 
sowed them. People flocked to see the 
unusual crop and women were attracted 
by the beauty of its flower N yne 
knew what it was and Mr. Stribl ent 
a sample to a Northern seedsman and 
found that seed grown in France were 
idvertised by A. H. Allen. It was crim 
son clover 

Mr. Stribling grew alfalfa for more 
than 35 years. In 1887, before the day 
of Clemson College, the sum of one 


year’s growth of alfalfa was 55 inches 


“Good alfalfa hay in those days took 
the place of what we called ‘concen 
trates’ now. When my hogs were run 


ning on alfalfa or crimson clover pas- 
tures, they would not come to call to get 
corn. They were satisfied,” concluded 
Mr. Stribling. 


The Original South Carolina Dairy- 


man 


5 hoy first purebred dairy herd in South 

Carolina was owned by Mr. Stribling 
and in his time he has owned a number 
of distinguished Jerseys. “As I grew 
older and my children married and left 
me, I thought it better to give up breed- 
ing dairy cattle and making butter for 


sale. You can’t neglect the dairy busi- 
mess as you can cotton. Soon after I 


started to dairying in earnest I offered 
to sell my Sunday suit and my bed, too 
—I had no time for the proper use of 
either.” 

“Some people were disappointed in the 
appearance of some of my heaviest milk 
ers—thought they should be fat like a 
beef steer and give a barrel of rich milk, 
too. Col. B. F. Creighton laughed at 
Orange 1597 and said she was all ribs 
and hip bones. Said I was ‘eating her 
alive.’ The truth is all her feed was go 
ing to milk and butter. He didn't then 
know that a Jersey cow is a machine 
bred for that purpose—manufacturing 
the most out of feed. Three years later 
Creighton had bought a big herd of Jer 
seys and became enthusiastic over them 
of cat 


from 


“Phere were very few judges 
tle then. A friend bought a cow 
me and advertised her calf for weeks in 
the local papers; wanted $75 for her 
People wanted to know what was the 
matter with her, and he came to me to 


+ 

















— 
By C. L. NEWMAN 
Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 
MONG the thousands of farmers not ong has been a 
A better example of a live-at- farmer and pioneer fF farm 
progress than Col. J.C. Striblis ran farmer and Confederate vet- 
eran as well, of Pendleton and And S. C. In fact, we doubt whether 
any other South Car ian ha ough long a period of time contributed 
so actively to the agricultw f his state. We are oud to include the 
venerable “Sage of Sleepy Hollow Farm” in our Farm Success series. ; 
and was asking so little for her that peo- mand for our butter at 40 cents at the 
ple were suspicious. Following my ad- farm.” 


vice he advertised the same heifer a 
little later at a price almost double that 
first asked. The first letter brought a 
check for her and directions for h.. de- 
livery.” 

When asked what success he had with 
Jerseys in the show ring, Col. Stribling 


aid “IT never 
showed outside th 
tate, but 1 did 
clean up everything 
in the state. 

tell 
ibou 1 
} 


“Let me 
omething 


butter int 


Dutch woman from 
vivania to 
butter for 


u Well, 





with 
She 
very fing 


the ta 


wealthy lady 
had 
butter 
ble and 


its superior 


some 
on 


sp yke ot 
qual 
ity ‘This is New 
England Gilt Edge 
Butter,” she = said 
‘Butter like this 
cannot be made in 
the South —the cli- 
mate is too warm.’ 
She was not easily 
convinced that 
Warren and Strib- 

‘ Hampton 
ling and the Dutch 5s. ¢.. on 
woman had pro- 
duced the very butter she served. 
been sold groceryman in 
ton and re-named ‘New England 
Edge Butter.’ 

“In those days little butter brought the 
farmer more than 15 cents per pound but 
iound it difficult to supply the de- 


Co 
inal 


leader of the 


as 


Red 


It had 
Charles- 
Gilt 


to a 


we 





J. C. STRIBLING 
1. Stribling was the 
Chief of the Hampton Red Shirtmen of 1876 
He is also the only living officer of the orig- 
Red Shirt Company of ‘ 
e is wearing his original red shirt he wore 
column 
Shirtmen at the first speaking of the famous 
Shirtmen 


September 2, 


In the early 80's, possibly a little earl- 
ier, Col. Stribling was making silage and 
wanted to exhibit some at the State Fair 


in Columbia but doubted whether he 
could get it there without its spoiling. 
\s often the case when a man is in a 
lilemma, his wife came to the rescue. 





At Mrs. Stribling’s 
suggestion a whis- 
key barrel (not um- 
common in those 


days) was sawed 
in two and _ filled 
with silage tightly 


nacked down, coVv- 
ered with cloth, and 


then melted bees 
yax applied to it 
to seal it airtight 
The silage created 


the biggest sensa- 
ion at the fair and 
the questions asked 
about it would 
have filled a 
A Remarkable 
Poultry Flock 
T WAS com 
pany with Sam 
Byars, the very ef- 
ficient 


bo¢ yk. 


in 


county 


agent of Anderson 
County, that we 
‘-alled on Col. 


Stribling at his 
home, On the way 
Mr. Byars said: “I 


: c ae want you to ask 
first Ommander-1n Col. Stri b 1 i ne to 
give you the his- 


Pendleton, S. C. tory of his chick- 
Anderson 
County shipped six 
carloads of poultry 
last year (1925), a 
total of 100,000 pounds, and the Stribling 
the best brought to the 


of mounted Red ens, 


held at 
1876. 


Anderson, 


chickens were 


cars.” 

When asked to tell us about his chick- 
Col. Stribling said: “I started 52 
years ago with four hens and a cock— 
Dominiques they were. After selecting 


ens, 











Sea AR 





“~~. reir sectigne 


for a few years I found tl 


had 


| mating 


in Massachusetts bett« 
them 


here 


man 
Plymou 
in the 


tour l 
) 


called 
chickens 


irom 


kens and 
The 
scendants 


rooster I 


ya 
- +] M 1, 
are de tiose il¢ 


tarted h 5 
one Started with oc yea! 


ago. 
Here is a record and an achieveme: 
that may be without a parallel in tl 
South. If any of our readers know of 
longer or better record, please let u 
} 


if 


nave 


700 Bushels of Rutabagas Per 
Acre 


NE morning im the early winter « 

1906, Col. Stribling drove from hi 
farm to Clemson College, a distance o 
about two miles, and asked the writer t 
go with him to his farm. “I need you 
help and I don’t believe you will regret 
going with me,” he said. 

On the way to Sleepy Hollow he ex 
plained that he had two small fields in 
rutabaga turnips, a little over half ai 
acre in each, and that the yield was s 
heavy he wanted some one officially con 
nected with Clemson College to measur: 
With two Negroes t 

rutabagas from 10 
feet each of 10 rows scattered over 
t fields, weighed them after 
ng the tops off, and found the yield it 
one field to be a little more than 600 
bushels to the acre and fa little less thai 


ind weigh them. 
help, we gathered 
on 


le two cut 


800 bushels to the acre in the othe: 
field, the average being between 17 and 
18 tons of roots to the acre. They wet 
partly sold in neighboring towns at ‘ 
cents a bushel and partly fed to stock 


the farm, 
feed 
turage when the supply was low. 


making a succulent, low c 
to take the place of silage and pa 
Breeder of Horses and Hogs 
Co. i 

Je 
than in 
horses and Berkshire hogs. 


breedir 


Stribling’s success in 


rsey cattle was little if any great 
breeding Perchet 
He also bre 


his success 


Tamworths for awhile but discard 
them for the reason that Berkshir« 
were more popular, sold more readil 
ind brought higher prices. 

“I found when I fattened my hog 
early, kept them fat, and sold then 
young, that they brought the best pric: 
at the least cost of production. I ke; 
in close touch with Armour, got thei 
reports of the count of hogs in th 


whole country, the prices paid on th 
big markets, the stocks of hogs, pork 
and bacon on hand, and then estimated 
how long the supply would last and in 
creased or decreased my stocks accord 
ingly. I lost very little if anything 01 
hogs. With a good smokehouse to cur 
and store in, knowledge of the market 
and good judgment, there is no reaso! 
why any farmer in the South should n 
make money on hogs, if he knows how 
to feed and breed them. If the farme: 


of the South had kept the money 

home that they have spent for cor 
flour, and meat, then Dixie would | 
the richest country in the world. Wad 
Drake (Clemson College has awarde:! 
him a certificate of merit as a farme! 


you know) says that 35 years ago I gay 
him the best advice he ever had when 
said to him, ‘Always eat biscuit fron 
your own wheat,’ for when a farmer get 
that far along he is already eating cor! 
bread from his own fields and meat fro 
his own pastures and poultry yard.” 


The World War and “Sleepy 
Hollow” 


;. HEN everybody seemed to be mon: 


mad during the war-time finat 
inflation, I was tempted to sell Slee} 
Hollow, and did sell at my price. I 
sold all of my equipment—more thi 
300 items. The equipment was the a 
cumulation of years, some of it worn ow" 
and some out of date. But I found se 
ing this accumulation was to my ad 


(Concluded on page 38)... 
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MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


Y EXPERIENCE proves to me that 
we have often made a mistake in 
preparing our land for a crop—some- 
times just throwing a bed ;:ogether in a 
haphazard way, harrowing off and plant- 
ing. When the crop comes up it takes 
us until growing time is practically over 
to clean the field. The crop is often 
stunted. Where the land is prepared 
well the crop is not so grassy and is 
more easily cultivated. C. K. 
* * * 





A mistake we made in 1925 was feed 
ing wilted Sudan grass to our fine Jersey 
ow. Another mistake was made in not 
alling the veterinarian as soon as we 
found the cow was sick. We called him, 
but it was too late to save the finest cow 
we ever owned. We have learned that 
yreen Sudan grass or the cured hay is 
good feed, but it must be very fresh or 
very dry. MRS. T. B. DAVIS. 
* ” + 

I was busy planting my crop and 
didn’t take time to plant an early garden 
and missed all the early vegetables that 
we should have had. If I had taken one 
day out of my crop and prepared my 
garden it would have been worth more 
to me. R. T. M. 

* * * 

Last spring I made the serious mistake 
of trying to raise chicks with a brooder 
without a thermometer to regulate the 
heat. In this way I saved only 18 out 
of 300 perfectly good chicks. I also made 
a second mistake of having some hatched 
late in the season. They are not doing 
nearly so well as those hatched early . 

MRS. B. C. 
a» * ” 

Last year I sold my tomatoes as low 
as S50.cents per bushel and had the cans 
to put them in. I kept thinking I would 
have plenty of tomatoes to can—then the 
price began to climb. I could not see the 
profit in putting $2 and $3 tomatoes in 


ans. Therefore I only canned 28, 2- 

pound cans and 34, 3-pound cans. Next 

vear I'll try to do different. A. H. 
* * + 


The worst mistake I have made is 
planting cabbage on the same piece of 


ground two years in succession. This | 
caused them to blight and die. I never | 


plant on the same piece of ground two 
years in succession now and always have 
good luck with my cabbage. 

MRS. M. I. E. 


._ + * 


Suppose we ladies correct one bad 
mistake by planting our flowers in cor- 
rect places. T[et’s get rid of the ones 
which look like weeds and save the 
good ones and put them where they will 
be the most attractive. Study your lawn 
and you will be surprised at the mistakes 
you can correct. Mao. & €. 


HANDY FARM DEVICES 
Stepladder 



























THREE-LEGGED stepladder is use- 
ful on uneven ground as well as in- 
doors because all of the legs always 
touch the ground. This is a strong lad- 
der when made from 1 x 4 lumber. 
M. R. BENTLEY. 
Texas Extension Service. 


ie \y 3 eat 
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The De Luxe Coach 
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ROAD 


OLDSMOBILE - 


Vey ms : en 





The ease with which Oldsmobile 
Six absorbs road punishment is 
directly traceable to the exacting 
standards and precision of Olds- 
mobile manufacture. Soundly, de- 
signed, accurately constructed, 
superbly capable of meeting every 
driving condition, here is a car, high 
in quality,lowin price. Big, beauti- 
ful, staunch— powered by a motor 
of extraordinary performance capa- 
city—it asks no favors and fears 
no road! 


We have secured a supply of Francis Birtels’ interesting book 
“Conquering the Australian Bush.’’ If you would like a com- 
plimentary copy address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 


COASRIOSEGC) 













NEW DEVICE PROTECTS FORDS AGAINST OVER. 
AGENTS COINING BIG MO 

Red spot flashes when water 
boils. Visible from driver’s seat. Easily installed. 
mechanism. Amazing low price, big profits. Dresses up 
Free insurance policy 





HEATED MOTORS. 
Amazing demonstration. 















Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 

ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
scriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent mis- 
representation in our advertising columns. We carmnot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of real estate, because 


buyers should gereenaliz ef ‘ 
investigate an efore y Fa AAars 
purchasing. a 
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Tie Progressive Farmer 


Spring Hints for South Carolina 


A Variety of Better Farming Suggestions From Clemson Specialists 
By A. B. BRYAN 


Agriculturai Editor, Clemson College 


R. W. W. Long, director of the 
Clemson College Extension Service, 
believes that the most important 
spring suggestion for South Carolina 
and other farmers of the eastern part of 
the Cotton Belt lies 
in the need for them 
to realize that the 
big increase in cot- 
ton acreage in the 
three states of Tex- 
Oklahoma and 
should 
very direct 
bearing on the ag- 
ricultural program 
for 1926 and the fu- 


as, 
Arkansas 
have a 





W. W. LONG 


ture. Here is the way he puts it:— 

“In January I requested Mr. D. W. 
Watkins, assistant director of the Ex- 
tension Service, to visit Texas and make 


ituation 


a thorough investigation of th 
He was fortunate in having the coopera- 


tion of the Agricultural College of Tex- 
as and received valuable formation 
from a number of bankers, business 
men and farmers of the state. Mr. Wat- 
kins spent practically three weeks in 
Texas, traveling by rail and automobile 
a distance of 2,000 miles or more in 
company with representatives of the Ag 
ficultural College. In this way a very 
thorough investigation was made. 

“In 1920 Texas had somewhat over 
ten million acres in cotton; in 1925, some- 
what over eighteen million acres. Mr. 


Watkins’ report indicates that there is no 


disposttion to decrease the acreage of 
cotton in Texas in 1926, and that the 
growing of cotton is of a permanent 
character in the new area. 


“Surely with this situation existing it 
behooves our South Carolina farmers to 
begin at once to plan and practice a safe 
and sane system of a diversified agricul- 
ture. (1), by making the farm seli- 
supporting for man and beast; (2) by 
increasing our yields per acre by using 
soil-building crops and (3) by producing 
a cotton of high quality that is de- 
manded by our mills. In this way, and 


only in this way, can we compete in 
cotton growing with the state across 
the Mississippi. The value of the cow, 


the hog, and the hen should always be 
borne in mind. The banker and the 
business man has a part to play in en- 
abling the farmer to establish a diversi- 
fied system of agriculture, for in the 
last analysis the banker and the business 
man must suffer financially along with 
the farmer.” 

II. Better Cotton Yields Needed 
¢ THIS same connection Prof. H. W. 

Barre, director of the South Carolina 
Experiment Station, makes this important 
statement : 

“The eastern part of the Cotton Belt 
is now meeting keen competition from 
the states farther west where on ac- 
count of weather conditions, more fertile 
soil and low boll weevil damage, the 
cost of production is much less than in 
this section. The three large cotton pro- 
ducing states west of the Mississippi 
River, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, 
have increased their acreage by 9,500,000 
acres since 1919. In 1924, these three 
states produced 56 per cent of the Ameri- 
can crop, and in 1925, their combined 
acreage to cotton totaled 25,000,000 acres, 
or 58 per cent of the cotton acreage in 
this country. Jf we are to mect this com- 
petition and continue to produce our 
share of the crop, we must learn to pro- 
duce cotton more economically. This 
means that we must maintain an average 
yield of approximately one-half bale per 
acre without increasing the cost. The big 
decrease in the yields during the past 
four years has been attributed largely 
to the boll weevil. In some seasons the 
weather damage has been heavy, but it 
is safe to say that if the dry weather had 
not reduced the yields, the weevil prob- 
ably would have done The big 
problem, then, in économic production 
of cotton in the future will be to work 
out a system which will (1) enable us to 
get ahead of the weevil in the average 


so. 


- season and (2) to control him with poi- 
_ sons during wet seasons. 


pounds per acre, which is the average 
for South Carolina for the last five 
years, and cotton sells for 18 or 20 cents 
per pound or less, the crop is produced 
at a loss.” 


Ill. Get Seed and Fertilizer Early 
ITH the arrival of spring, says T- S- 
3Juie, acting agronomist, the thoughts 
of the farmer are directed towards the 
planting of another crop, but too often 
the details of the planting arrangements 
ire postponed until there is not enough 
time to buy the best fertilizer 
without delaying planting. Here are Mr. 
Buie’s suggestions. 
1. Good seed are such important 
factor in the production of all crops, and 


seed or 


an 


particularly cotton, that every farmer 
hould get the very best possible for 
planting purposes If it is necessary or 


idvisable to purchase new seed this 


hould not be delayed, for delay may re- 


ult in failure to obtain the best seed. 
Varieties recommended for South Caro- 
lina are: short staple, Cleveland on wilt- 
free land, Dixie Triumph on _ wilt-in- 
fested land; long staple, Lightning Ex- 
pri Deltatype Webber or Carolina 
Foster. 

2. Very often farmers fail to buy 


their fertilizer until just before time to 
plant. This frequently results m delays 
in delivery, the fertilizer plants and 
railroads are greatly rushed at that time. 
fertilizer on hand 
time to plant, so 
home-mix- 


It is well to have the 
well in advance of the 
that hauling and 
ing is practiced) may be done before the 
rush which comes on every farm just at 
planting “Information Card 18” 
offered Clemson College, will 
help those who wish to do home-mixing. 

3. Making boll weevil 
conditions is largely dependent on earli- 


mixing (if 


time. 


free by 


cotton under 


ness. Planting on time is an important 
factor. All preliminary plans should be 
made early in the season so that it will 
not be necessary to delay the time of 


planting in order to wait on seed or 
fertilizer or to prepare the land. 
4. Oats should be top dressed before 


it is too late for best effect. For top 
dressing small grains 100 pounds or 
more of nitrate of soda or equivalent 
amount of sulphate of ammonia should 
be applied per acre. It should be re- 


sulphate of 
amount of 
1 as 100 pounds nitrate of soda. 


pounds 


membered that 75 


ummonia carries the same 


plant fo 


IV. Fertilize and Spray the Orchard 
A. & 


AKE up your mind, advises 

Schilletter, extension horticulturist, 
that you will have a clean orchard this 
year—not only clean of grass and weeds, 
but free of insects and diseases as well. 
Only by such practice can we expect to 
have first-class fruit. Briefly he sug- 
gests: 

1. Know exactly when to spray your 
fruit trees, what to spray for, and what 
spray to use. Write Clemson College 
Extension Service for a revised spray 
calendar so as not to be in the dark about 
such matters. 

2. While cultivating the orchard, a 
careless hand in a few minutes can dam- 
age a fruit tree by bruising the bark to 
such an extent that it will never fully 
recover. Avoid such trouble by putting 
a careful man in the orchard; and as an 
extra precaution, wrap the ends of the 
single-trees and the traces with cloth or 
burlap. In plowing the young orchard, 
work as close up to the trees as possible 
without injuring them. This will cause 
a deep root system to be established, 
which is desirable. After the ground is 
worked in the spring, a cultivation 
once a week during the dry season is not 
too often. Each cultivation brings re- 


sults in actual crates of fruit. 


about the time growth begins in the 
spring. The quantity of fertilizer to be 
used on fruit trees depends largely upon 
the condition of the trees and the fer- 
tility of the land on which they are 
growing. As a rule, one pound of an 
8-4-4 fertilizer should be applied to fruit 
trees when planting, two pounds the 
second year, three pounds the third, and 
every year thereafter from four to six 
pounds, according to the need of the 
tree. A bearing peach tree should make 
an average terminal growth of from 12 
to 24 inches. A bearing apple tree should 
make an average terminal growth of 10 
to 18 inches. If the trees are making 
more growth than this, the amount of 
fertilizer recommended should be reduc- 
ed accordingly. 


V. How to Fight the Bugs 


HE time is fast approaching when the 

insects in hibernation will begin their 
active work, and it is the duty of the 
farmers, says J. O. Pepper, extension en- 
tomologist, to do what they can to de- 
stroy these pests in hibernation, and pre- 
pare to fight them later on when their 
injury appears. Below are mentioned 
some of our important insects. They 
Cause enormous damage every year, and 
we must fight them in order to make 
more out of our crops and get a better 
quality product. 

1. Cotton Boll Weevil.—Clean 
fields thoroughly. Plant early, 
seed. Prepare to fight this insect. 
your county agent or write the 
Service in regard to poison material 
machines. 


2. Cotton Root Louse.—If 
planting cotton on land that 
last year and infested with 

3. Red Spider.—Destroy all pokeweeds and 
blackberry vines around and on terraces of 
the cotton field. 

4. Corn Earworm.—Turn last year’s corn, 
cotton and garden land to destroy the over- 
wintering stage of this insect. : 

5. Corn Bill-bug.—Turn last 
stubble, and if possible do not 
where corn planted the past 


off around 
using good 

Consult 
Extension 
and 


possible, avoid 
was in cotton 
this insect. 


year’s 
plant 
year. 


corn 
corn 
was 
6. Cornstalk Borer.—Turn 
stubble, tearing up the old 
as possible. 


corn 
roots 


last year’s 
cornstalk 
as much 


7. Mexican Bean Beetle.—Keep close watch 


of beans for this insect. Report immediately 
iny infestation found, to the Extension Ser- 
ice, Clemson College. 


8. Tomato Fruitworm.—Plant a row of corn 
among tomato plants as a trap crop for this 
insect. 

9. Colorado Potato Beetle.—Dust the pota- 
toes with calcium arsenate dust, four to six 
pounds per acre, when the become 
infested. 


potatoes 


10. Fruit Insects.—See that the spray pump 
is in good condition for the spring and sum- 
mer spraying. Purchase your spray mate- 
rials now and have them ready when needed. 
Write the Extension Service, Clemson Col- 
lege, for the orchard spray schedule. 


VI. How to Grow Cheap Hog Feed 


PROF. L. V. Starkey, chief of the Ani- 

mal Husbandry Division, in discuss- 
ing the present hog situation, says that 
while practically every Southern farm 
should produce enough meat to feed the 
occupants of that farm and some farms 
should produce pork to sell, it is impor- 
tant nevertheless not to overstock on 
hogs. He explains as follows: 


“An interesting thing about the hog sit- 
uation this year is that approximately 
two billion pounds more pork was produc- 
ed in 1924 than in 1925 and yet we real- 
ized two hundred million dollars more 
for the pork produced in 1925. Farmers 
who are prepared to grow hogs and con- 
tinue to grow them should be encouraged 
to stay in the business, but it is probably 
not wise to launch a campaign to pro- 
duce more hogs and again overstock the 
market, as was done a few years ago.” 


In discussing the importance of green 
feed for hogs Prof. Starkey says that 


pork can be produced most economically: 


by the use of forage crops and that with 


: c 
‘ ve NO excuse f 










failure to have some forage available 
the year round. In some grazing tests 
at Clemson College green soybeans pro- 
duced the fastest gains and required 
least feed per 100 pounds gain. Cow- 
pea-sorghum mixture ranked next. 
Among the more important forages for 
hogs Prof. Starkey ranks rape, which 
he finds does best planted in rows and 
cultivated once or twice. Tests show 
that a good crop of rape will give al- 
most as good results per acre as alfalfa 
or red clover. 


VII. Timely Hints for Dairymen and 
Stockmen 


VERY sheep grower should treat his 
sheep for stomach worms, thinks 

Prof. Starkey. The copper sulphate 
treatment is simple and cheap and his 
tests have shown it very effective. The 
state veterinarian, Dr. W. K. Lewis, 
Columbia, S. C., will have sheep treated 
at no cost to the farmer except for 
medicine. 

Other livestock brevities from Prof 
Starkey are :-— 

1. Make a special effort to save the pigs 
farrowed in March. 


2. Feed lambs some grain in a creep so 
that they may be ready for the early mar 
ket. 

3. Dock lambs when they are 7 to 14 days 
of age. 

4. Plant 
pig feed. 

5. Get some land ready to plant soybeans 
in April. 

6. Gradually accustom the horses to 
spring work. 

Four timely spring dairy hints are also 
given by Prof. LaMaster as follows: 

1. Clean up barn lots and dairy premises 
and. haul off litter in order to destroy breed 
ing places for- flies. 

2. Freshen up the dairy premises with white- 
wash on all buildings and fences which have 
not been painted. 

3. Seed or sod pastures with tame grasses 
Native pasture grasses cannot be depended 
on. 

4. Go over the pasture fences and see that 
they are in good repair. 


eS 


South Carolina Farm News 


NION County fruit growers have set 

other farmers a good example in co 
Operation in the organization of a uniqui 
association known as the Union Fruit 
Growers’ Association, which is selling to 
its members 100 or more 10-acre plots 
to be planted in peaches, with truck 
crops to be intercropped while the or- 
chards are being developed. Each pur 
chaser of a 10-acre orchard plot is a mem 
ber of the association but he owns his plot 
individually. The officers of the associa 
tion are: J. T. Bradley, president and 
manager; T. L. Estes, vice-president and 
associate manager; and E. A. Good 
win, secretary-treasurer. W. D. Wood, 
county farm agent, is pushing the pro- 
ject. 


some early yellow corn for early 


the 


Sumter County was the only county in 
South Carolina to increase its cotton pro- 
duction in 1925, 100 per cent or more 
over that of 1924" This great increase 
is due mainly to the wide and intelligent 
use of calcium arsenate in 1925, under 
the direction of County Farm Agent J. 
M. Eleazer, to whom much credit is du 
for the successful campaign against the 
boll weevil. Sumter County farmers and 
business men are so thoroughly convinced 
that already plans are in the making for 
even more effective work in 1926. 


During the last six years the South 
Carolina output of salable honey has 
more than trebled, this increase being duc 
largely to more efficient management 
than to increase in number of bees. Four 
counties, Anderson, Spartanburg, Hamp 
ton and Saluda, now have going bee 
keepers’ associations. Bee ware pur 
chased for South Carolina beekeepers in 
1925, totaled three carloads, costing about 
$10,000. Mr. Prevost believes that the 
prospects for the work in South Caro- 
ina are. Dright na 
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Beekeeping the Year Round 
By R. R. REPPERT 
What to Do in April | (Y\MFO R 














ITH the abundant early spring rains 

and the lack of sudden late cold 
spells that we have enjoyed up to the 
time of the writing of this article, every 
thing is favorable | 
for asuccessful bee- 
keeper's year. No 
one should feel wor 
ried over possible 
slowness of the bee 
to rear brood on ac- 
count of the cool } 
weather during 
March; for this is in 





R. R. REPPERT reality an advantage, 
delaying as it does | 
the rearing of heavy brood until such } 
time as is safe for the young brood. 
Where brood rearing was well ad- 
vanced during the month of March, and 
if the bees receive no backset because oi 
cold weather in April, it will be neces- 
sary for the beekeeper to be on the watch 
for swarming by the end of the month, 
and possibly with exceptionally strong 
hives, by the middle of the month. Swarm 
ing often results from overcrowding; 
hence if the hive body becomes crowded 
with brood and stores, an empty super of 
combs or foundation should be added; 








when this super becomes fairly well filled, 
place another empty super between it 
and the hive body. Do not worry if the 
queen should move up into these added 























supers and lay eggs; in fact, she should o» 
be encouraged at this time to fill as many hd 
cells with youn = Cosi as possible, since it } AW bs a { _ 
is these youn pom that will have the ilk Th AY | fx ard 
burden of gathering the crop of honey } Hin. 1m : 
a little later, and at that time there 
should be as many workers as possible. | Y 
e colony increases in numbers, in- ‘2g 

cre the size of the entrance It may . 
even be well in addition, to raise the hive 
body from the bottom board by slipping | 
a three-eighths inch wedge between the | 
two at each corner; although this is | 
rarely necessary until rather hot weather 
set ' 

In case a colony appears determined 
to rin, it may be well to divide, mov 


ing about half of the combs with as . z - =} = fl ae 

much sealed brood as possible, into an- S— = —<—~— Ze 
other hive in another location, taking Pr j Big= 
the queen with these frames, and leaving oy - 

the queen cells with the combs on the 
old stand. Supplement the combs in each 
hive with frames of foundation or empty 
combs; then leave both colonies to them- 
selves. If a colony swarms, catch the 


swarm if possible; then after eight days, 
cut all queen cells but one from the old ae 
colony. This prevents the weakening of 
the colony by the throwing of second 
r oS Serriry»y YL? 
ye. ” = = & 
ser Ls £ be a 
Ls hs es si L&A w/ 


Swarms, as often happens. 
Radio for the Homekeeper DELCO-LIGHT Fa Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dept. P-21, DAYTON, OHIO 


| 
FARM women who seldom leave home 
and who have little time for visiting 

Or social gatherings will find much to — —————— 


Rake Hie more pleasant in a sood ratio | BUY Ganith Hatched ee ae 
Sy 
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THE RADIO BUG 


By the RADIO BUG HIMSELF 





























h a loud speaker. When visitors SEND For 



















drop in how anv tit . coneet ] | Sti Ilso Pi W h 
1 how mat mes yo vite them | 
drop in how many times you invite them | CHICKS, This “Sms” Genuine ilison ripe renc 
. 0 the kitchen if you are busy at some- | 
thir and you talk and work wit! Y 3 This is the ideal hand 
J alk and work w E y wrench to have around the house. It is the 
any trouble Why not invite the loud | A Smith i famous STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. It is made of the highest qual- 
ae ; F MO agi pets ey og near you will supply | ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
Speaker out and set it where it can talk you with bab chicks moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take % 
to or sing to you, or otherwise en- y to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clogged 
tert ; a Pati 5 : y hatched in a Smith drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 
you while you work? automobile. 


t 4 47,000 Forced Draft 
Incubator. Insist on 
Dr. $. B. Smith haying quality chicks, 


There is much of real value to house- 
Wives being broadcast from many sta- 
tions almost every hour of the day, and 
S-enod set ‘Neill tein aft Git y &"" | 1 proven by the growth of Forced 

t will bring all this to you over fj 
aloud speaker. There is no-+eason why Draft Incubator Sales: 
you could not just as well have it as not. 1917, $1700 — 1921, $270,000 — 1925, 
Then when you have time'to rest, or sit | | $2:204,212.38. No hot spots. Even 
down with mending, you can enjoy pro- moisture and temperature—constantly 


grams. circulating air, insuring quality and 
n The musical programs of the quantity hatching. 


afternoon matinees are just as fine as 
If do not know of a Smith Hatchery 
those at night, and the air much less = in your vicinity write us. 


Crowded. If you prefer talk you can The Smith 


Usually find some stations read 74th 
ady to serve 
you, L. H. COBB. pa Ales 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
to take advantage of it. Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 
STILLSON PIPE WRENCH } £0, Only 


(Sent — 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | $2.25 25 


THREE YEARS 
Send Order and Remittance to 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Before You Plant Your Crops— 


Consider These Cotton, Corn and Tobacco Facts 





























watch his plant beds for evidence of 


ne ITH the present outlook for By F. H. JETER 
farming this year, we should ; ; damage by flea beetle. If damage is 
stress the necessity for living at Agricultural Editor, North Carolina State College noticed, the plants should be dusted with 
home in North Carolina this season,” 2. Soybeans.—For the Coastal Plain best to cultivate the crop on a ridge and ©%¢ pound of arsenate of lead thoroughly 
says I. O. Schaub, dean of the School ection, Otootan, Laredo and Mammoth this will also help in the drainage prob- ™xed with six pounds of lime. ( 
of Agriculture at in the order named for hay; Mammoth, lem. “Keep the tobacco cloth tight and free ( 
State College and Ferman, Laredo, Otootan and Biloxi for “Magnesian limestone and humus also from holes,” says Mr. Mabee. “If the 
director Pa Ag- seed; Herman, Mammoth and Biloxi for have a part to play in successful produc- framework about the bed is not tight, } 
* tesa samy nage ree hog pasture and Biloxi, Mammoth, and tion of quality leaf,” says Mr, Floyd. . make it tight by stopping up the cracks J 
service. Mr. SchauD (tootan for planting in corn. For the “These two things must be added where with clay. Destroy the weeds about the § 
says that this may Ppjedmont section, Laredo, Virginia and they are deficient not only to supply bed.” > f 
be an old story tO \fammoth in the order named are recom- plant food in themselves but also to put ; c 
some of us but that mended for hay; Herman, Virginia and the soil in a better physical condition so V. Plan to Hog Down Corn This 
it is More important [| aredo for seed and Herman and Mam- that the other plant foods may be made Year a 
this year probably jyoth for hog pasture. For the mountain more available. Heat control should also Da : 7 —<_ $ 
1. O. SCHAUB than for manyother section, Virginia, Herman and Midwest be emphasized more than it is. A soil . W. Shay, swine extension specialist, : 
d years past. W iththis jn the order named are recommended for well pulverized will get warm more says that farmers in North Carolina V 
idea, J. M. Gray, state agent in charge pay; Herman, Midwest and Virginia tor quickly than a soil poorly prepared and lost millions of dollars last year that they o 
of farm demonstration work, agrees. seed and Black Eyebrow and Herman for if this is done before the crop is planted, ™ight have had if they had hogged down tl 
Mr. Gray says, “Our county agents hog pasture. it will be easier and less expensive. The their corn, More will be lost agait t} 
will push the  live-at-home plan this The varieties recommended for hay are tobacco plant will grow off earlier and this year and he — his statement er 
year. We are urging our cooperative also best for soil improvement and as have a better growth in a well prepared by sore interesting figures. He says d 
farmers to grow food and feed crops, pasture for cattle and sheep. seedbed than where it is planted in a that if a man had 10 acres of corn i at 
to have a garden, to produce hay and h. CombéatmeBor sunk the batt ees the cold, poorly prepared soil.” which he might expect to raise 35 th 
to grow some early feed crops. The Groit Wi eR i] and Ne gg bene bushels per acre, he would sell the corn po 
county agents can advise also as to the .” mg? : rig _ “Ww ’ “io : ae IV. Control Tobacco Root Knot for 80 cents per bushel average and 
kind of fertilizers to use for the different “ae a sad te ray eg ch gt fl and Flea Beetle would receive for it, the sum total of 
crops on various soils. We are in favor The Ir > toes Brabh, mn 7 = — * at ““NNE of th ee ; $280. His interest, taxes, fertilizer and 
of using high analysis fertilizers.” B SFGR HRS DEMON VerTeEe Bee Pes NE of the — plant problems in mule power at $14 per acre would cost 
resistant. The 100-day Speckled is the the state at this time is the proper him $140. Man labor for 25 days at $2 
I. The Cotton Outlook same as the 90 Day and Early Speckled control of tobacco root knot,” says G. per day would cost $50 and the cost of 
IRECTOR R. Y. Winters of the a a Be gr gg Ph “sage — claguatrael W. do extension plant disease special- harvesting, shucking and cribbing the 350 ; 
North Carolina Experiment Station ee : eee aie oT “ey : ne ee rahe: sere bushels at 12 cents would be $42, making 
says that good farmers will not forget . Corn the bent Oty Verne 08 : Pls “~ 8 “— prions —— cna 7 total -_ of $232 and this leaves Boe 
Tk ate ave Sareyhnn over about 7,000,608 given by Mr. Kime are as follows: tal be section and its caused by minute profit of $48 from the ten acre field of ¥ 
i hales more cotton —— the Pracente Stations Southern Dene: gen bed te _— n oe corn. \ 
than can be consum Prolifie. ickore Kine ae ~~ tol _ vss -_ Pn nad er Le mp 3ut the same corn Sed W ith fish meal in; 
ed during the pres- riety is desired) iceman tak sec — would by September 22 put 5,000 pounds Pl 
ent year. “In the Light Soils of the Piedmont and Coastal ~ ‘ , peters : gain on hogs which might be sold for 
face : of this,” he Plains, producing around 20 bushels per acret “7 here is no successful chemical treat- $13 per hundred and would thus return 
says, “there is no ee — ages ohtape ment which will rid the soil of this pest $650. The man would have the same 
need to predict an yrgtythe Heavier Soils producing around 28 and the best way to control itis to use A expense of interest, taxes, fertilizer and 
overproduction. We Prolific, Weekley’s, Shoaf's or Grampian. crop rotation - which susceptible crops mule power costing $140, he would have 
already have it. For Low Lands, particularly near the coast: are kept off of the soil toe a period of the same labor costing $50, then he would 
Should the boll wee- Bagley’s Currituck Horse Tooth, Latham’s from one to three years. have the labor of placing the hogs in 
_— vil help us by de- Double, Biggs’ Seven-ear. Certain resistant crops, like corn, the field and of attending to the self- 
B. Y. WINTERS stroying a part of Ill. To Secure Best Tobacco Yields Laredo soybeans, peanuts, velvet beans, feeder which would amount to $20. The 
the crop, it would still be difficult for the winter wheat, oats, rye, barley, Iron, 1,700 pounds of fish meal needed would 
weevil to overcome a lead of 7,000,000 ” O GET a good, even, quick growth of Brabham and Monetta cowpeas and near- cost $59.50 making a total expense of 
bales and if he did, a large portion of tobacco, the grower must give atten- ly all the grasses may be grown success- $269.50 or leaving a net profit from the 
the crop must be produced at a loss on tion to drainage, the use of magnesian fully in the rotation. Where excessive ten acres of $380.50. This is a return Th 
account of the resulting decreased limestone, the amount of humus in the soil enrichment is to be avoided, the leg- per day for man labor of $12.87 and a A : 
yields per acre. If the boll weevil is soil and the cultivation. This cultivation umes used may be cut for hay or left difference in favor of hogging down the ( 
not destructive, then overproduction will figures in the heat control as well as in out of the rotation during the year be- corn of $332.50. Mr. Shay says that = 
be added to overproduction and there is Other phases of soil management,” says fore the land is to be put back into to- we would do well to consider this mat- cu 
the possibility of a two-year surplus in- E. Y- Floyd, a practical tobacco grower bacco. ter this year. “a 
stead of one.” and extension specialist in tobacco pro- “Excessive leaf spotting is often asso- VI. Orchard d G d d ern 
Dr. Winters says that these conditions uction for the Agricultural Extension ciated with root knot,” says Mr. Fant, ee ee and 
should be met by resolving to grow the ~°TY'** “and this makes the control of the disease Potato Patch de 
small amount of cotton that is produced Mr. Floyd says that drainage is es- all the more important. This problem «a py fruit trees should be pruned be- I 
as economically as possible, and that the pecially important notably where soils should receive more attention on the A fore the flowers appear,” says E ay 
limited acres be thoroughly prepared and are wet. Such soils may be improved part of tobacco growers than it is now B Morrow. extension eetinaieinian for a 
fertilized at the rate of not less than 800 bs peapreeen Geep plowing, by terracing sag 9p tk ‘ the College. “Pile and burn the trash er’s 
pounds of high grade fertilizer per acre, @d by running the rows so that the sur- W. Bruce Mabee, extension entomolo-- and add all the diseased or decayed trees cal 
A limited acreage and a high yield is the Plus water will be carried away, It is .gist, adds that the tobacco grower should to the burning pile. the « 
Most economical practice when labor cost “Don't forget the spring fertilizer ap ume 
er wenen ate consmered plication. The amounts to apply should the 
The third point that Dr. Winters makes be gauged by the number of fruit bud M 
is a” plant the best seed of an adapted set, the amount of wood growth mad see 
and improved variety. In the face of a last year and the age and vigor of t! chan 
production of a low grade and very short trees. Practically all fruits respond t 
staple, the produc tion of cottons of an applications of nitrates and in many sec H 
-yediveae seid of — grade Ms gn tions, phosphate and potash also art N 
o bring a premium. He says that com- needed. A 
munities already well established in long “ Be Ta Se oe I 
“Limited acreage of the better types materials before they are needed. A | 
of cotton produced economically by the good fruit spray calendar should be os 
ad of ee ee —— culture consulted as to times and methods of eer 
an proper bo weevil contro is un- applying the spray.” | 
ery our problem for this year and ie Cie RE eR -. 
gm years to come,” says the Di- vegetable specialist, makes the observa- ¥ 
A tion that after the average date for the lady 
Il. What Varieties Should Be last killing frost is passed in the Coastal wed ) 
Planted? Plain, unlimited garden operations should Medi, 
* é . begin. The last week in March or the oculis 
SE good seed this year and if they first week in April is a good time to bed eee 
are not on hand, try to buy them sweet potatoes for raising plants for the ary 
early so as to get the best before the general crop. Only disease-free seed po- Uni 
stocks are exhausted,” says P. H. Kime, tatoes should be used and these should be 
plant breeder for the North Carolina Ex- carefully selected and treated by dipping Th 
periment Station. Here are the varieties a i. anrrasivé sablimate for ten minutes to he 
he recommended :— MISSES GOLD MEDAL BY FOUR POUNDs The solution is made by dissolving one “ys q 
A. Cotton—The North Carolina Ex- Ousnns Roth Govities, the Wak MAGEE & eaenbld’ eeceed ot 1200) pounds of. milk ounce of the bichloride in eight gallons  : 


of water. Old plant beds should not be that 
used and it is best to bed the roots in clean b> 
sand if it can be secured. 


and 696.13 pounds of butterfat. Her average test for the year was 5.67 per cent. This 
record won her a silver medal from the American Jersey Cattle Club. She missed 
a gold medal by less than four pounds of fat. . Haidee started test when four years 
four months of age. 


_ periment Station recommends Cleveland 
~ and Mexican Big Boll cottons for most 


' 
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Judges in Feeding Contest | 


7 MSE of our readers who have en 
tered or plan to enter the $15,000 prize 





fe e contest to be conducted by the 
As ited Corn Products Manufacturers 
will be interested to know the personnel 
of t judging committee. That commit 
te made up as follows: Clifford 
Gregory, editor of Prairie Farmer, Chi- 
cag Herbert Myrick, editor of the 
New England Homestead; H. E. Bab- 


cock, general manager of the New York 


Grange League Federation; Hugh G. 
Van Pelt, formerly editor of Kimball's | 
Dairy Farmer and one of the foremost | 
Jersey breeders in America, and R. B. | 
Simp on of St. Louis. A higher type of | 
personnel for a committee of this kind | 


could hardly be found. 


The feeding contest that recently | 
advertised in which cash awards totaling 
$15,000 are offered to feeders of as many 
as six dairy cows or forty beef cattle 
While the contest was started officially | 
on April 1, there is a possibility that 
those who have delayed sending in | 
their applications may yet be allowed to | 
enter. Although they will be at a slight 


disadvantage, they may have such good 


animals and be such good feeders that | 
they will win out over those fortunate 
enoug! tart right on time. 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Scaly Substance on Baby’s 
Forehead 


“M’ YOUNG baby’s forehead is get 

ting a scaly substance on it, spread- 
ing almost to top of head and to eyes. 
Please write an article on that,and give 
remedy.” 

Skin diseases are 
more numerous than 
any other class of 
diseases. There are 
literally hundreds of 
diseases of the skin. 
We speak of eczema 
as if it were 
one disease and the 
remedy for eczema, 
certain and sure 
There are dozens of varieties of eczema. 
A drug that would help one kind, would 
aggravate another. This is the great dif- 
ficulty in the practice of medicine. N 
two cases are exactly alike. The man 
who prescribes for sick people, must be 
well versed in the science of medicine 
and the art of diagnosis (or identifying 
the disease). 

If one knows what variety of disease 
his patient has, then, treatment is com- 
paratively easy. One look at this moth- 
er’s baby, by a well trained physician, 
would do far more toward diagnosing 
the case, than if the mother wrote a vol- 
ume to a physician who had never seen 
the case. ; 

My advice to this mother, would be to 
Ste a good doctor at once, and take no 
chances on home remedies. 


Had Trouble With Glasses 


N Arkansas lady says an oculist fitted 

her up sometime ago with glasses, 
and after trying to wear them she car- 
ried them back. The oculist re-examined 
the glasses and said a mistake had been 
made, one lens having been ground the 
reverse of what it should have been. 
He refitted her and she still has trouble 
im trying to wear them. 

I am rather of the opinion that this 
lady did not have a real oculist to fit her 
with glasses. I looked in the American 
Medical Directory for the name of her 
oculist, but could not find it. This direc- 
tory is supposed to carry the name of 
every physician of good standing in the 
United States. 

The best thing she can do is to write 
to her state health officer at Little Rock, 
and get from him the name or names 
of oculists nearest to her, and go to see 
one and quit trying to wear the glasses 
that are giving her trouble. 


s 


only 
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The new low price of the Sedan 
is $895, f. 0. b. Detroit. The Spe- 
cial Sedan is $945, f. o. b. Detroit 


Dodge Brothers Motor Cars are 
built to protect passengers. 


That is why Dodge Brothers pio- 
neered in introducing the all steel 
body, and why they have con- 
tinued to pioneer by recently im- 
proving and perfecting it. 


Like the all steel sleeping car— 
now insisted upon by public opin- 
ion— Dodge Brothers ail steel 
bodies are fireproof and as near 
shock-proof as motor car bodies 
can be built—an armor of pro- 
tection in emergencies. 


Electrically welded and staunch- 
ly braced and reinforced at all 
points of strain, they are noiseless 
and built to endure permanently. 


They also provide unparalleled 


Pa : 
SG! 


vision. 









The menace of thick 
corner pillars—blocking the driv- 
er’s vision at street intersections 
—is eliminated. Slim, steel pil- 
lars take their place. 


One-piece windshields and excep- 
tional window areas further in- 
crease driving vision and safety. 


And while safety cannot be 
measured in dollars, it is gratify- 
ing to know that these improved 
steel bodies exact no penalty from 
the purchaser. 


With production vastly increas- 
ed, these and many other vital 
improvements were announced 
coincidently with the most at- 
tractive schedule of low prices 
in Dodge Brothers history. 


DoovoGe BrotTHerRsS INC. DETROIT 


TORONTO, ONTARIC 


Donce Brotwers (CANADA) LIMITED 


Doose BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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Cover bumps, bruises and 
other broken skin with 
**Vaseline’’ Jelly. Quickly 
soothes and heals. Takes away 











the hurt. Get some today. 


Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
State St. Corstitated New York 


Vaselin 


REG. U. &. PAT. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Make Your Money Go Farther 
Save the middleman’s profit by buying direct fro 
us at factory prices. Get better quality, lasting satis- 


faction. We own our own sheet mills, roll our own 
sheets, control every operation from the raw material 
to the finished product. 

EDWARDS “REO” METAL SHINGLES 


look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, light- 
ning-proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V-Crim 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanised 
Roofings, Sidings, Wallboard. Paint», Ready-Made 
Steel Garag Farm Buildings, etc. 

GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By buying direct from us you save money, get better 
value. We are the largest manufacturers of metal 
roofing in the world. Thousands of i ous- 
tomers every year are our best advertisement. 


Write today! Get 
FREE 


fully 
SAMPLES & rHeenwar G.co. 
ey oe 
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Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to meee - Itry and describing 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


reso Dip No. 1 in original packages te 
sold at ali drug stores. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


A Worn-Out Red Clay Field 


“t HAVE aworn-out red clay field ready 

to plant in corns What can I plant 
with my corn and following the corn to 
bring the field back?” 

Make your corn 
rows six or seven 
feet apart and plant 
not closer than two 
feet in the row, one 
stalk to the hill. 
Then (1) plant soy- 
beans in the row 





with the corn. (2) 
When ‘he corn is 
cultivated the last 


Cc. L. NEWMAN 


time, plant a row of 
cowpeas between each two rows of corn. 
(3) Next fall plow down all stalks and 
vines and apply two tons of lime. Then 
either sow to red clover, using American 
grown seed, or sow to rye and hairy 
vetch, a bushel of rye to 30 pounds of 
vetch seed per acre. 


Fertilizer for Mountain Corn 
bg Experiment Station recommends 


12-4-0 as a qood formula for corn 
in the mountains. 1 want to know how 
to make this analysis from 16 per cent 
acid phosphate and 16 per cent nitrate 
f soda. Do you advise the 
of the nitrate of soda as a topdressing?” 


If you will 
per cent acid phosphate and 300 pounds 
of nitrate of mixture will 
analyze about 12-2'4-0, a good fertilizer 
to put down under corn. Use 400 or 500 
pounds per acre of this mixture. When 
the corn is knee-high, top dress with 
200 pounds nitrate of soda. You will then 
have applied altogether approximately 
500 or 600 pounds per acre of a fertilizer 
analyzing approximately 12-4-0. We be- 


use of any 


mix 1,500 pounds of 16 


soda, your 


lieve this a good formula for corn in the 
mountains. We modify it, how- 
ever, by using straight phosphate 
for land containing a good supply of hu- 
mus, later top dressing with nitrate of 
soda if the growth of the crop indicates 
the need of more nitrogen. 


Cutworms Start Early 
“Tt SET my early cabbage plants in what 
had been my weedy ground and the 
cutworms are doing much damage. What 
can I do to kill them?” 

With a little practice one can find the 
worms hidden in the ground and collect 
them. They make excellent chicken feed 
and about the best bait for perch that 
can be found now. (Tell the boys this.) 
Poisoned bait is the standard treatment 
for citworms. Mix thoroughly two level 
tablespoonfuls of white arsenic, arsenate 
of lead, or Paris green with five pounds 
of dry bran. Then add five quarts of 
water with which half a pint of cheap 
molasses or syrup has been mixed. Heat 
the water before adding the syrup and 
stir well. Prepare in the morning and 
in the late afternoon scatter a little of it 
along the cabbage rows or around the 
plants. Repeat two or three days in suc- 
cession and few if any cutworms will be 
left. 


would 
acid 


Bluegrass and Carpet Grass in 
hade 


" HAT trees will Kentucky bluegrass 
and carpet grass grow under?” 


Locust, pecan, and walnut are three 
trees that bluegrass grows well under, 
provided the trees do not furnish too 


much shade close to the ground. Carpet 

moist lowlands in the 
thrives in shade if it is 
not too dense. In the Coastal Plains, 
carpet grass grows well on moist and 
sandy soils under longleaf pine and many 
other trees. 


grass requires 
Piedmont and 


Snails and Slugs InjureGarden 


“QLUGS and snails are ruining my hot- 
bed plants and I should like to know 
how to get rid of them.” 

The best remedy will be found in dust- 
ing the plants and ground with air-slaked 
or hydrated lime. Sifted dry wood ashes 
are good. These pests are more trouble- 
some when there is a lot of rubbish like 
rotting wood, leaves, refuse, etc., about 
the garden. Clean up and dust with lime 
or ashes at once. Chickens will destroy 
many slugs. 


Profit From Fertilizer 
“GOMEONE in The _ Progressive 

Farmer recently recommended the 
use of 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre for Irish potatoes» Can one get 
any profits from such heavy fertiliza- 
tion?” 

Experienced truckers often apply as 
high as 2,000 pounds per acre, using a 
high grade potato formula, and make 
more clear money than from any less 
amount. To illustrate, we give here- 
with the record of a fertilizer test with 
Irish potatoes conducted at New Bern 
by the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture and reported in the bulletin 
for September 1924. The fertilizer used 
analyzed 7 per cent phosphoric acid, 5 
per cent nitrogen, and 4 per cent potash, 


and was applied at rate per acre rang- 
ing from 800 to 1,800 pounds 


Fertilizer Yield potatoes 
Plot per acre per acre 
SS .cccoccccccscccee WO fertiliser 93 bushel 
DD “gxstawcakesenevas 800 pounds 169 bushels 
OP ‘stunnnevaekenncs 1,200 pounds 23 bushel 
On deeeesbaecetcauenrs 1,600 pounds 239 bushels 
GE. svsbiecanneusseeus 1,800 pounds 256 bushel 


Doubling on plot 52 the application of 
800 pounds applied to plot 54 increased 
the yield of potatoes by 70 bushels per 
acre. At $1 per bushel for the increase, 
we get $70 per acre from the use of 8() 
pounds of fertilizer that cost $12.40. B« 
sides, this Irish potato land is leit in 
excellent condition to grow without ad 
ditional fertilization such crops as cori 
sorghum, soybeans, cowpeas, snapbeans, 
pepper, eggplant, tomatoes, etc. 


bd é * 

The New Spring “Greens 

“T\O YOU advise us to try New Zca- 
land spinach in the home garden? 

sy all means do it. New Zealand spin 
ach lasts longer and produces more greens 
from May until frost than any 
“greens” we have grown. Ten 
worth of seed planted 3 x 2 feet, three 
seed to the hill, will furnish enough for 
a large family. The seed should be 
planted from early April through May 
The New Zealand spinach spreads and 
sends out many branches. The clusters 
of leaves at the tips of the branches are 
cut or pinched off and cooked as other 
kinds of spinach are. The branches then 
branch again and in good soil will spread 
over a circle a yard wide. 

While we relish greens 
late winter and early spring than we do 
in summer, nevertheless we need greens 
through the summer to take the place of 
the “bitters” too many of us take as 
tonic. Spinach is better, cheaper, and 
far more pleasant to take. 


other 


cents 


more in the 
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a great ‘labor saver’, We like it”’. 

















Just a few words 
from a few users 
of HOMELITE 


“LT installed your HOMELITE sys- 
tem early in the fall of 1922 and your 
machine is running as good today as 
when installed. It lights my house, 
barn and garage. I have taken lots of 
comfort with it and would not hesi- 
tate to recommend it to anyone”’. 


“I purchased a HOMELITE plant in 1922 and it has given perfect 
satisfaction. It is a wonderful little plant. Would not have it taken out 
for twice what it costs. We light our house and barn for about $1.50 a 
month which I think is very cheap”’. 


“T am using my HOMELITE to light the house and barn and to run 
the washing machine, iron and separator. It is very satisfactory and 


“TI installed a HOMELITE ecystem 
in 1923 with an automatic water sys- 
tem, an electriciron and also a motor 
which runs my milking machine. It 
has proved entirely satisfactory and 
I do not hesitate to recommend 
HOMELITE to anycne. 


(Miss) Cora L. Page, 
Plymouth, N. H. 


W. L. Sanborn, 
Lanconia, N. H. 


Alfred W. Ashley, 
Chiever, N. H. 


Harry E. Moses, 
Sanbornton, N. H. 





(STATE DISTRIBUTOR) 







HESE letters were just chosen at random—they’re all 

alike—everyone who knows HOMELITE knowshow satis- 
factory and how economical it is. HOMELITE is theonly elec- 
tric light and power plant that a country home-owner ought to 
consider seriously. It is a powerful producer of electricity 
supplying plenty of brilliant light for the home and barn, yet it 
runs on cheap fuel for about 2 cents an hour. 


HOME LITE is made in two models — 110 volts and 32 volts, 
each supplying 600 watts. There is no water to freeze, no bat- 
teries needed and it is extremely simple to operate. 


$195. 


4 Complete and ready to run 


For free illustrated booklet, 
“Electricity for the home in the 
country”, write, 


ANGIER INVESTMENT COMPANY 


®. S. YOUNG, General Mgr. 


ANGIER, N. C. 


Complete Line of Repair and Service Parts. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
HOMELITE CORPORATION 


F. O. B. 
Factory 


Grand Central Terminal 
NEW YORK CITY 


— — —— sore er ee 


tor for attractive HOME- 
| LITE proposition. 
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The South Must Face Its 
airman . the Agricultural Commit 


— Problem | 
tee of the Arkansas Bankers’ Associa- wal 
ee Se ~ Se BS ' a 
l 


April 3, 1926 

AN. =CE) article in the University 
cs Letter reports E. J. Bodman 

tion, as having made an investigation of 


so-called foodless farms, covering the 
states of Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, : I 





Alabama, Georgia, 


Tennessee, Loui 
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\S » ha given much time and 
thought to the tenancy problem in North 
Carol ind the South, I would much 
like to know how many or what per cent ul 
of the foodless farms listed above are lt! 

“ " 

conducted by tenants or croppers. Un- il 4 y 
doubted] the percentage is very large. 


This one problem—*“the landless farm- ‘ V7 nt 
er” and the customs and habits which f Y 
have grown up around him—is the mill- “ 

stone around the neck of the march of il r 
agricultural progress in the South. Di- eR | 
versified farming, codperative marketing, 
dairy farming, intensive truck farming, 
poultry farming, fruit farming, are all 
impossible to the yearly moving itiner- 
ant tenant farmer. We may preach di- 





versified farming, codperative market- 
ing, and all these things through the press, 
the agricultural colleges, the extension 





Steep, long hills without changing 
to low—many more miles per hour 
on the long run and quick, fast get- 
away is what the Bosch Type 600 


departments and all other agencies un- 
til doomsday, and it will avail little or 
nothing as long as 63 per cent or 120,000, 
of the farmers of North Carolina are 
landless farmers. 


There is no doubt in my mind about 


the fact that the tobacco co‘iperative Ignition means to a Ford owner. 
Marketing effort in this state has been P ‘ 
the failure it has because of the tenant To the dealer it means quick, easy 


farmer member being unable to wait for 


sales and constant profits. Bosch 


his payments until the cel tobacco : . 
eg oe Sua eae a ae Type 600 Ignition for Fords is casy 


can never be a good member He can't. 

The great problem in North Carolina 
when Governor Bickett was inaugurated 
was the landless itinerant farmer. It is 
the greatest problem today. 


to install and it stays sold—over 
300,000 in use. Wire your order today. 


Price $12.75 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 


Main Office and Works: SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Branches: NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 











I have come to the conclusion that it 
cannot be settled by any legislation or 
act of the state alone. Of course, there 
can be some helpful legislation. The 
problem itself will be settled when the 
people become better educated; when the 
Naturally receptive brain of the North 
Carolina Anglo-Saxon child of a tenant 
farmer is given the opportunity to grow 


and expand in learning and intelligence. Can You Sell 
Then he will not be satisfied to be a ten- 

ant farmer. With his intelligence, he § 0 $2.95 S 
will practice sensible thrift and will ac- I S oes for’? a 














quire and pay for land. And he will not 
be a one-crop foodless farmer. He will 
be a satisfied land owning progressive 
Citizen, living at home and boarding at 
the same place. 

Thus we are back to the beloved Ay- 


If you can offer amazi ng shoe value 
for wome mn at lowest fact ry prices, you 


“an build up immedi ate, big paying ou mo 
business ef your own. 
$100 A WEEK IS EASY y And it costs you 


¢ 


Be our represeritative al d earn big mone stc 
taking orders for we ag ey Style Arch only a postcard. 


le | Send now for “Wood’s Crop Special.” 





yles Ir 
Hundreds 




























cock’s position—“Educate the people.” here. Hundreds of women waiting | It quotes latest prices on all season- Buy FRICK 
The c¢ children are being educated missions daily able field seed. Suggests profitable 
now. The eight months school term will Outfit and Actual Shoes crops to plant —lists varieties that Improved 
educate the rural child. Why not? FREE to Reliable Agents will make most money. 
¢ ral nid. 7 i i "ou dor eed al N ~ . Y ial’ 
CHAS. U. HARRIS. even Cexptrienve “required.” “Ju saul | Just say, “Send Crop Special” and at SAW MILLS 
Wake County. N. C a We ‘mail sou an ofr I ng cost to you, it will be sent for the 
ane un = ae we which gives y remarkable selling i ¢ 
; fle AND FIVE SHOES (representing balance of the year. durable S 
iy ery glad that Senator Harris Po Se ae FREE. Hurry —and you buy a durable Saw 
} eres the farm ten- : z we W. Wood & Sons, Mill—not trouble. You also buy 
' ; : . STYLE- ARCH SHOE COMPANY (Soeteneen Stace 4098) , 
= lems in North Carolina. It is a Desk 108-E, Cincinnati, Ohio Seedsmen Since service. a 
pity s ny of our legislators refuse to 30 S. 14th St. Richmond, Va. —--——~} Frick Mill silt s ss Miia } 
recog te temmortence mm thes an } rick ills are bt e very bes 
ns t ance I ; t 1 i } materials, carefully inspected and test- q 
I g that ¢ € oot | ed, and known to be in proper work- 
y s » educate t n = [ } ng order when leaving factory. 
h eir own right a ' : 
4 We have a size of mill to meet every 
He ' ad . luca = \ ndition and power from the Fordson | 
sa tsa = ch . Seeds delivered post- = \ | la te 1 
pr as es paid to your R. F. D. ~ Wis. ae ‘ , Give us 
r ne Box are quoted in Gs \ ‘aie t and one 
P re J ro on Wood's Postpaid — \\ , ilit 
: y Special. It will save Ae. \\ , 
ant os you a trip to town, 
F when busy. Frick Company 
a a fa. 
|: , ; ie e fon? Pay nest st. < a Salisbury, N. C. 
e 3 IU nian good seed ina well pre- royodgpe - ah Sone "Good Locks ca Be 5S 
ant & CC il « price $3.87 and n Mah Jong ‘"Good Loc olumDia, S. &- 
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and Bigger Profits 


should use a New Idea Transplanter. 

For rapid, accurate work that spells 
economical planting and better crops, it has no 
equal, It represents the most advanced design and 
the latest improvements. 


New, Osh 
E TRANSPLANTER <== 


An Invention ~Not an [mitation 


The New Idea TRANSPLANTER handles perfectly 
all kinds of plants, bulbs, lining-out stock, etc. It 
is ideal for tobacco, sweet potatoes, strawberries, 
tomatoes, cabbages, etc. It automatically waters 
and packs each set—giving your plants the best 
possible start for healthy, sturdy growth. 


BYE market grower and nurseryman 








New Idea Spreader 


The New Idea Spreader 
leads the field in modern 
up-to-the-minute 
spre ader construction, 
In a New Idea alone will 
you find rhe perfect dis- 
tributer that insures a 
wniform wide spread of 
evenly shredded soil 
food. 








Equipped with “balloon 
tire’ wheels with con- 
tinuous cleats for lighter 
draft and smoother run- 
ning, Quality-buile 
throughout for a life- 


time of hard usage. On a New Idea the plant setters are seated in front of the driver, 


so he can regulate his speed to that of che setters; the setters 
are out of the dust and away from the danger of the rear wheels, 


Better Plantine— | 








Plant spacing varied without changing sprockets. Fertilizer 
poe  % potato planter and high-ridge attachments furnished 
desired, 











See your dealer today or 
write us direct. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 
Coldwater, Ohio 


Largest independent spreader factory in the 
world—not in any trust or combination. 













f New Idea Farm 
00. Ne bended 
Branches for 

















=Cletrac= 


Crawler Tractors 


CLETRAC'S abundant power, low operating cost, and 

extremely easy handling make it a farm tractor of 
unusual ability. With Cletrac on the farm, it is easy to set 
a new record of economy and speed on all the big jobs. 
Labor costs are cut, work is done quicker and easier, time 
is saved and power expense is cut to an absolute minimum. 


Plowing, discing, seeding, cultivating — heavy field and 
belt jobs —Cletrac wades through them all and puts big- 
ger profits in the pockets of its owners. 


You Can Depend on a CletracmAlways! 


Cletrac Power is always “on the 
job” — whether in the field, the 
barn, the woodlot or on the high- 
way, building and maintaining 
roads. It is dependable power 
easily controlled —and quickly 
available, 


The broad tracks of Cletrac 
Tractors afford positive traction 
and substantial fuel saving. 
There is no wasted power. And 
their short turning radius and 
low heighth make them ideal for 
thorough work in tight places. 
Let us tell you how Cletrac Power earns 
large profits on every class of farm work. 
Write us today for complete informa- 
tion and the name of our nearest dealer 
who will demonstrate the Cletrac 
for you. 


THE CLEVELAND 
TRACTOR CO. | 


Cleveland, Chio 
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The Progressive Farmep¢ 


What About the Surplus? 


A Striking Discussion by an Able Western Authority 
By B. H. HIBBARD 


Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of Wisconsin 


JR some mot ven for sev- 
F ral years, the farmers have been 
much concerned over the surplus. Just 
what the surplus may not be alto- 
ether clear. The most popular view is 
that whatever is ship- 
ped out of ‘oun- 
try is surplus. W 
he amount export- 
d is not the only 
urplus, it is clearly 
defensible idea. 
On the other hand 
have a_ surplus 
of corn this year, 
yet it not close- 
ly associated with an 
exportable amount. We export very lit- 
tle corn. Likewise potatoes enter very 
little into international trade whether or 
not we have an excess in potato produc- 
tion. In the case of cotton we normally 
ship out more than half of the whole 
product. The cotton exported is in no 
real serise a surplus. Cotton is produced 
for a world market, and the normal crop 
is salable at a good price, more of it 
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being sold in 


IT] 


Cc perative companics are getim it- 
trol of several crops in such a way to 
take pretty good care of the surplus. 
Chis is true of the companies engaged 
in marketing cranberries, citrus fruits, 


cherries, and certain vegetables and early 
potatoes. For the larger, bulkier prod- 
ucts, however, such control has not been 
attained. At present the popular thing 
is to turn to the government and ask 
for aid in compelling pools, or demand- 


ing outright that the government buy the 
excess amount and so relieve the produc- 
ers of the necessity of taking care of it. 


IV 


The fact of the matter ts that the 
farmer is not as well off relatively as he 
was before the war. Labor is being paid 
about $2.25 now for every $1 ten or 15 
years ago. Manufacturers’ prices are up 








rope than in our 


own country. 


BE Progressive Farmer prom- 
I ised its readers for 1926 a dis- 


about 54 per cent. Against these the 
farmer has a buying power in terms of 
produce of about 87 per cent as com- 
pared with a pre-war basis taken as 100. 
Therefor the 
farmer can buy 
about seven- 
eighths as much as 
he was_ formerly 








duce production. The farmer is not able 
such readjustments promptly. 
well cultivate fewer acres, 
since to let land lie idle loses money 
faster than it is lost when the land is 
kept at work. The manufacturer can 
discharge his laborers and throw the loss 
largely onto them. The farmer cannot 
discharge his laborers because he em- 
ploys few. The most of the labor is 
performed by himself, his wife and chil- 
dren. When once the size of the farm 
unit has heen determined it is hard to 
make a radical change within a consid- 
erable number of years. 


Il 


Another factor of arcat tmportance ts 
the weather. The acreage of wheat and 
corn for the country was about the same 
in 1925 as in 1924. Yet the 1925 corn 
crop was 25 per cent greater than that 
of the year before, while the wheat crop 
was about 25 per cent smaller. With 
such variations as these, beyond the con- 
trol of the farmer, it is indeed desirable, 
if possible, that some sort of control 
over the large yields should be devised. 
In general the small crop is worth more 
than the large crop. It is hardly an ex- 
say that the smaller the 
it is worth, and the larger 
This is more 
nearly true of products for which there 
is no adequate substitute, as wheat, pota- 
toes and cotton, than it is of oats, butter 
or apples. If oats are scarce, other ce- 


He cannot 


crop the more 


| reals will be substituted: if butter is dear 


oleomargarine sales mount at once; if 
apples are dear, some other kind of 
fruit can be used... 








cussion of outstanding farm prob- 
But wherever a y p rare able to buy. 
s } ld lems by leaders of agricultural 
-rop may be so aa ; : é 
or aay OF oe thought. We led off with a strik- V 
an oversupply - : 5 Pala aah 
: ing discussion of “The Agricul- : 
means a low Os . Ts it the surplus 
P tural Surplus,’ by Henry A. Wal- ale” ana 
price. It has rs Slou. — ' which ts to bla 
ace o owa.,. 1 
occured to the aa ; for the lack of 
Pas Now here is another searching d > WwW 
farmers that it is aa * ) balance? No more 
F study of the same live question by ae a, 
the surplus which . - oa so now than it has 
. : one of America’s foremost agri- a Sa 
is to be blamed for ; 1 Se etl] always been. The 
, cultural economists. And it will be bag ame : 
the lack of pros- : : a : fact is the ner 
, seen that Professor Hibbard like aah r 
perity. Hence a A : rapt phere is obliged se 
: all other open-minded students of . = 
great number of ny his surplus an 
. : the problem runs squarely up PS 
bills have been in- : . : - open competitive 
; against the big fact that “the : in 
troduced in Con- a nus tee market. He buys 
A farmer is obliged to sell his sur- : ; 
gress looking to- : ee in a protected mar- 
‘ plus in an open competitive mar- “aah * a 
ward the preven- ket; he buys in a protected market.” ket. The tar on 
. bet: he ' a brotectes bee. rete 
tion of, or more of- , , ; most agricul ural 
ten the disposal of, produce is not effec- 
the surplus. Manu tive. What then 
facturers are able to gauge their out- shall be done with the surplus? To be- 
put fairly well in accordance with gin with the surplus is not an amount 
| the demands of the market. When separate from the whole supply. A sur- 
sales fall off, they very promptly re- plus merely means this—an amount in ex: 


cess of a quantity which can be sold ata 
price reasonably satisfactory to the pro- 
ducers. It is the added amount dragging 
the price below the point at which pro- 
ducers are willing to continue produc- 
tion at the former rate. 


VI 


The best way to deal with a surplus is 
to prevent it. This cannot be done wholly. 
It can be done to a great extent. Coop- 
erative companies can spread sales ovef 
a whole year instead of selling too early: 
This takes care of the seasonal surplus. 
Freight adjustments may be of great help 
in taking care of local or regional sur- 
pluses. Beyond these there are surpluses 
of many of the leading commodities 
which, so far as can be seen, must be 
sold in the world’s markets. However, 
organized selling should be able to sell 
at the most advantageous time and place, 
and so do much better than unorganized 
selling can do. Finally, the inequality 
brought about by high tariffs on manu- 
factured goods, protection to labor 
through immigration laws should be rec- 
ognized as contrary to the best interests 
of agriculture. It would seem that the 
time had come to look into the tariff 


schedules anew in order to do justice to 
all parties—and the farmer is one of 
those parties. 

We shall have surpluses of agricul- 
tural products for many years to come. 
Th py aitil be sold in the world yar b cfs. 
Either the farmer should have the ad- 
vantage of world priccs on what he buys, 
or have some rclicf on what he sells. 
Either the lowering of many tariffs, or the 


payment of an export bounty would help 
to balance the account. 
ig ‘ > * pora2aeic nzte7' B 
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mS planning a “vetch blossom” festival. 


April 3, 1926 
Fertilizer and Cotton Facts 
Proved by Experiments 


essed experiments in soil fertility 
T conducted last year on all of 


¢ 
} < 


North Carolina Experiment Station | 


tion farms and on 19 outlying 


13 counties. Here are some 


conclusions : 
1. 4¢ the Tobacco Branch Station, the 


value of magnesia in controlling sand 


drown continues to be proved and muri 
)f potash is the most efficient source 


of potash so far as yield is concerned 


2 At ti Vountain Branch Station 
phosp! ric acid and nitrogen are the two 
most important fertilizer elements needed. | 
Two d three year rotations of crops | 


iven larger yields than continuous 


cultivation of corn and wheat. 
3. Limestone is most efficient in com- 
parison with marl and hydrated lime at 


the \WWenona farm and stable manure gave 
larger vields of potatoes than commer 
cial fertilizer on this muck soil. 


4. For sweet potatoes the best fertilizer | 


mixture in Carteret County contained 5 
to 6 per cent available phosphoric acid, 3 
to 4 per cent nitrogen and 6 to 10 per 
sent potash. An application of 750 to 
1,000 pounds per acre should be used. 

5. Vith cotton in Cleveland County on 
a Cecil sandy loam soil, the most profit- 
able vield was secured with a fertilizer 
mixture analyzing 9 per cent available 
phosphoric acid, and 6 per cent nitrogen. 
Plots receiving this mixture had 50 per 
cent of their cotton opened by October 
9 and no rust developed in any of the 
plots. In using varying amounts of fer- 
tilizer, 900 pounds to the acre gave best 
results. Nitrate of soda proved to be 
the best source of nitrogen in all tests. 
On the Appling type of soil, it became 
necessary to add potash to the fertilizer 
mixture and when 3 per cent was added, 
the largest yields were secured. 

§. On the Wickham sandy loam soils 
of Cumberland County, a 6-3-6 and a 
6-6-3 results with 
The best amount was 900 pounds 
to the acre. Nitrate of soda again proved 
to be most effective as a carrier of nitro 
gen over all others used and muriate of 
potash was the best carrier of potash. 
other outlying _ fields 
where different soils were studied, it ap- 
peared that a complete fertilizer mixture 
applied at the rate of from 600 to 900 
pounds was necessary for best yields; 
nitrate of soda always proved to be the 


fertilizer gave best 


cotton 


4 On various 


most efficient carrier of nitrogen, though | 


in some instances it appeared best to di- 
vide the application especially on sandy 
soils, and some potash was needed on 
most all soils with cotton. 

8. Strains of Mexican Big Boll cotton 
are meeting local demands for a good 
yielding cotton with a 
one-sixteenth inch long. 
strains give much promise. 

%. Planting cotton on April 19 to 30 
on the Edgecombe farm proved best and 
Rave about the same yields. Plantings 
made on April 9 gave a poor stand and 
on May 10 gave a reduced yield. 

10. An carly prepared secdbed gave a 
yield of 1,350 pounds of seed cotton while 
a freshly prepared seedbed gave a yield 
of 1,143 pounds of seed cotton. 

11. Jt does not pay to roll cotton seed 
m nitrate of soda. When seed were de- 
linted with sulphuric acid, they came up 
five to seven days earlier, were stronger 
and showed less disease and the 
yield was larger than on plots where seed 
were treated in other ways. Seed rolled 


Some recent 


in wood ashes germinated about the same | 


time as those on the check plot, but 
yielded a little more cotton. In the plot 
where the seed were rolled in nitrate of 
Sola, the cotton was latest coming up 
and yielded less than the check plot. 

. F. H. JETER. 

North Carolina spent much money to 
find out these facts. Now let’s make use 
of them. Look for results of other tests 
in later issues of The Progressive Farm- 


er.—Editor. 

es Se 
PEACH blossom festivals are yearly 
. events and now an Alabama county 


staple one and | 


final | 
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Time to Same 


Get e FISK 


TRADE MAAK AES. U. 6. PAT. OFF 





The Fisk Cord is a tire which has earnec, 
through years of use, a name for consistent serv- 
ice, whose quality is respected the world over 
and whose price is reasonable at the start and 
unusually low in the end. 


The Fisk Line is complete, including all 
types from a good tire at a low price to the 
highest grade tire at a reasonable price. 





























Send us only 10¢ and we will mail you 
postpaid one packet each of the follow- 
ing: 

Early Scarlet Turnip Radish Seed, 

| White Spine Cucumber Seed, 

Mayo’s Blood Turnip Beet Seed, 
Southern Giant Curled Mustard Seed, 
Black Seeded Simpson Lettuce Seed, 
Mayo’s Special Mixture of Sweet Peas, 
with our illustrated catalog of Seeds for 
the South. 

Or we will be glad to mail you our eata- 
log and price list of Farm Seeds free 
on request. 47th year in Seed business, 


DD. R. MAYO 


ENOXVILLE :: :: TENNESSEE 


WeWant a Good 
$10 a Day Man 


Auto Washer an 









» sell ur Comet 


Sprayer to farmers, fruit growers, poultry 
and stock r y y country and small 
wn Retails $6.50 up, 
aoes pmetr Our mie 
average $10.00 for each day’s work, te 





e particulars at once 

THE H. B. RUSLER MFG. CO. 
Dept. C58 Johnstown, Ohio 
Manufacturers for 35 Years 








Freight Paid east of Rockies. 
éd0- 
, dead air space, — 
double glass doors, all 


100-fen® WithB 
1.16, 250- Ege Incubator, Br 
22.76. Send for FREE Catalog or order direct. 
Incuba 


Co.,Box 144 , Racine, Wis, 


COMPLETE STOCKS FIELD SEEDS 


Cotton, Corn, Clovers, Grasses, Oats, 

Millet, Cane, Soybeans. Limited stock 

Cowpeas, Velvet Beans. Also insecti- 

cides - fungicides, Caleium Arsenate. 
Price list on request. 


_ GEORGIA-CAROLINA SEED C0. 
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size, big-job tractor. 


handle. 


—get the Centaur. 
large and small farms. 





Os we eS SS SS SE ES SS 
The Central Tractor Company, | 


196 Central Ave., Greenwich, Ohio H 


Please send CENTAUR Catalog to 





| ; Name 


Address. 








omp! 


196 Central Ave. 


“-ENTAUR TRACTORS 


RITE today for full information regarding this sturdy, compact 
“power plant on wheels” which is making farm work easier— 
more pleasant and more profitable—on farms in every section 

of the country. Just thail the coupon or drop us a postal for catalog 
which tells the complete story of this truly remarkable low-cost, small- 


There is almost no limit to the jobs the sturdy CENTAUR can 

It will plow 7 inches deep in heavy sod. On a small 
farm it will handle all of the field work — plowing, harrowing, 
seeding, cultivating, mowing, etc. 
corn—either over the row or between the rows. 

If you want a dependable farm tractor—one that is low in cost and 

inexpensive to operate and that is good for years of trouble-free service 

It is a stay-on-the-job profit-maker for both 


Unequalled for cultivating 


Get the complete story. The low price, the low cost for fuel and the 


unfailing dependability of this 
sturdy tractor, as proved by six years 
of field service, make it a real money- 
making labor-saver for you. Mail the 
coupon or letter today. 


The Central Tractor Co. 
Greenwich, Ohio 
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POWER 


If your motor is 
sluggish and lacks 
power in rough go- 
ing, install a com- 
plete set of depend- 
able Champion 
Spark Plugs and 
note the improve- 
ment. Your car will 
have new power, 
speedandaccelera- | 
tion. It is because 
motoriststhe world 
over know this 
that Champions 
are outselling two 
to one. 








A new set of dependable Cham- 

pion Spark Plugs every 10,000 

miles will restore power, speed 

and acceleration and actually 

save their cost many times over 
in less oil and gas used. 


Champion X— 


exolusively for 
— pac 
im the Red Box 





for cars other 
than Fords— 





CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo; Ohio 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard Reminders 


Seven Timely Orchard Jobs 


PRAY dewberries with Bordeaux mx 
ture when the buds begin to swell. 
This is to kill anthracnose spores. 


2. In cultivating the orchard, especially 
the young one, be 
very careful not to 
bark the trees. The 
singletrees should 
be wrapped with old 
sacks, bicycle tubes, 





or any material of 
this kind that will 
prevent barking the 
trees. 
L 4. NIVEN 3. Keep up culti- 
vation of the or- 
chard from the very beginning. Start 


early and make it frequent, because weeds 
and grass will get busy and rob the trees 


of considerable moisture and plant food 
early in the game if they are not con- 
trolled. 

4. To aid in controlling pecan scab, 


trees with winter strength 
solution just before growth 
Then plow the or- 


spray pecan 
lime-sulphur 


‘tarts in the spring. 








By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
Keeping Worms Out of 
Cantaloupes 


“"TELL me what to do to keep the worms 
from boring into cantaloupes.” 


There is no one method by which they 


can be completely controlled. Many 
methods of lessening the damage have 
been suggested, the most effective of 


which are as follows: 

Plant the cantaloupes on land that has 
not grown them before. Plant early. In 
this way, a crop is often secured before 
the pests become numerous. Go through 
the fields where these crops were grown 
last year and pick up and burn the old 
vines, trash or weeds. 


’ 

Another fairly effective method is to 
plant a trap crop in or about the canta- 
loupe field. These pests prefer the squash 
to cucumber or cantaloupes, and by plant- 
ot 


ing six or eight rows squash about 
in an acre field of cantaloupes, most of 
these insects will be attracted to the 
squash blooms and vines rather than to 
the cantaloupes. When the blooms be- 
come heavily infested they can be picked 

















A PECAN GROVE INTERPLANTED WITH PEACHES 
N.C. 


Edgecombe 


chard so as to turn under all leaves, nut 
hulls, ete., in order destroy these 
sources of infection. 


+ 
to 


5. Tie up dewberry vines now, if this 
has not already been done. Start culti 
vation immediately afterwards. Fertiliz« 
them, but use a fertilizer that contains 
more phosphoric acid and potash than 
nitrogen. Too much nitrogen applied 
at this time will tend to produce a soft 
berry and too much vine at the expense 
of fruit. Something like an 8-2-4 would 
probably be about right for average con- 
ditions. 

6. Spray apples and pears when about 
seven-eighths of the petals or showy 
parts of the flowers have fallen. Repeat 
two weeks later. Use for each of these 
sprays one gallon of the concentrated lime- 
sulphur and one pound powdered arse- 
nate of lead to each 50 gallons of water. 
If the aphis or plant lice are present, add 
one-half pint of nicotine sulphate to each 
50 gallons of the spray mixture. This 
combination of sprays will control all 
ordinary apple diseases and insects. 


7. Give the second spring spraying to 
peaches and plums when about 75 per cent 
of the shucks have fallen from the young 
fruit. This is one of the most important 
sprays and unless given at the proper 
time curculio will lay eggs on the young 
fruit and the result will be wormy fruit 
and a heavy drop later on. Use one 
pound arsenate of lead to 50 gallons of 
water and the dry-mix sulphur-lime. This 
material is made up of eight pounds fine 
sulphur, eight pounds powdered or hy- 
drated lime and one-half pound of kayso. 
Mix this and the arsenate of lead with 
of water. 


Test Farm, Kingsboro, 


off and destroyed. Plant the squash a 
week or 10 days before the cantaloupes 
are planted so they will bloom ahead of 
the cantaloupes. 

Keep the cantaloupe vines dusted with 
a mixture of one part of calcium arse- 
to 12 or 15 of lime dust. Apply 
ften after cantaloupes start blooming. 


nate 


Dusting Instead of Spraying 
eaches 


EASONABLY good results have been 

obtained by dusting peaches instead 
of spraying them. Those who prefer 
this method to spraying, should apply the 
dust at the same time the liquid sprays 
are ordinarily given. 

The first dusting is given when 75 per 
cent of the petals or showy parts of the 
flowers have fallen. The second one is 
applied when the shucks are falling from 
the small peaches. Give the third one 
two weeks after the second application, 
and the fourth one four weeks before the 
peaches are scheduled to ripen. 

For the first and second dusting use a 
mixture made up of five pounds pow- 
dered arsenate of lead to95 pounds pow- 
dered lime. On a smaller scale, use one 
pound of the lead to 19 pounds of lime. 

For the third and fourth applications 
use sulphur, arsenate of lead and lime 
in the proportion of 80 pounds sulphur, 
five pounds powdered lead, and 15 pounds 
powdered lime. On a smaller scale, use 
one pound of lead and three pounds of 
lime to 16 of sulphur. Many use the sul- 
phur in the first tw2 dustings also, as 
this will kill amy re “~  - may be 


a 


present. , sdacnicia 
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Ways With Tomatoes 


a HAT are some of the best varieties 

of tomatoes? What kind of fer- 
tilizer should be used, and how much? 
How far apart should the plants be set? 
How should I cultivate them?” 


Livingston Globe, Stone, Greater Balti- 
more, Earliana, Gulf State Market, and 
John Baer are good varieties. On good 
average garden soil, set tomato plants 
three and a half to four feet apart m 
rows four feet wide. Stake and prune 


them to one or two stems. Use a fer- 
tilizer analyzing 8-4-4. If the soil is 
very sandy, use an 8-4-6. Use 1,000 to 
1,500 pounds per acre. Cultivate fre- 


quently but shallow. After the fruit com- 
mences to ripen, if you are growing in 
the garden for home use, cultivation may 


be discontinued, if desired, and the plants 
mulched heavily with straw, hay, leaves, 
or other material of this kind. This will 
keep weeds from growing and will con- 
serve moisture and make cultivation un- 
necessary. Many like this method better 


te 
ugh 


than keeping up the cultivation thr 
out the summer. 


No Danger Eating Sprayed 


Vegetables 
‘RDETWEEN my peach trees I have 


mustard, spinach, lettuce and turnips 


growing. I have just sprayed the peach 
trees with Sulfocide, arsenate of lead 
and kayso. These greens received a yen- 
erous sprinkle of this material. Is there 
any danger of eating the vegetables 
now ?”" 

No danger whatever, in eating these 
vegetables, because it is only the arse- 
nate of Jead in the above mixture that 


contains poison. It was used at the rate 
of one pound to 50 gallons of water. The 
amount of poison that was put on these 
greens is comparatively small and one 
would have to eat enough of the greens 
to kill him before getting enough poison 
to do any harm. By washing the greens 
thoroughly, there need not be the slight- 
est hesitation or fear in eating them. 


Dig Borers From Young Peach 
Trees 
XPERIMENTS in the Georgia peach 


belt indicate that it is inadvisable to 
use paradichlorobenzene in the middle and 
lower part of the South on trees that 
are under four years of age. Oliver L 
Snapp, who has conducted a great many 
experiments under varying conditions in 
that section, advises that three-fourths of 
an ounce be used on four and five year old’ 
trees, and the mounds torn down exactly 
28 days from the time the paradichloro- 
benzene was applied. Trees that are six 
years old and older should be given the 
one ounce dose and the mound torn down 
six weeks later. 


In the northern part of the South and 
in the North, paradichlorobenzene has 
been used on two or three year old peach 
trees without any noticeable damage be 
ing done. To be safe, however, it 15 
best, in the South, to resort to digging 
the borers out of trees that are under 
four years of age. Give spring appli- 
cations during early April. 


Dritomic Sulphur Controls 
Peach Rot 


: HAT és dritomic sulphur? I uw 
derstand it is used to control rot 
of peaches.” 

Dritomic sulphur is a spray material 
put out by one of the. big chemical 
houses for controlling brown rot of 
peaches. It costs around 15 to 18 cents 
a pound in 50 to 100-pound lots and by 
using 2% pounds. of it to 50 gallons ot 
Ko gr 4 good spray is secured for com 
|, ling rot of peaches and plums. 

































































“ .. now it’s the prettiest room in the house! 


“TT was depressing just to look at that old real linoleum. And it’s so easy to clean! [ 
shabby bedroom. Old fashioned starched just run over it with a damp cloth or mop, 
lace curtains, yellow pine woodwork, faded and it’s clean! Inexpensive, too. I saved 


almost enough to pay for all the other im- 
provements in the room.” 

Perhaps you, too, have a room—bedroom, 
living-room, dining-room, or kitchen—that 
can be made attractive and livable by the 
addition of one of these inexpensive rugs. 

Be sure you get an Armstrong Rug of 
genuine cork linoleum, a naturally superior 
material. Softer, more flexible and springy, 


wallpaper, and the matting gone to seed! It 
was discouraging to try to clean it. In such 
surroundings, mother’s dear old walnut 
pieces looked so unhappy! 

“Now it’s really the prettiest room in the 
house, and I did it all at surprisingly little 
cost. I selected pale yellow for the walls and 
did the woodwork over in ivory white—l 


did the painting myself. Cretonne curtains it will outlast any other smooth-surface rug. 
— a ~~ yay mag to give just If it hasn’t a burlap back, it isn’t linoleum. 
Sten Sop Seeee We for the walls. Armstrong’s genuine cork linoleum rugs 
Then the floor—this lovely smooth-sur- are made in the larger room sizes, 12 ft. x 
face rug, Pattern No. 887, came to me as a 12 ft., and 12 ft. x 15 ft., as well as the usual 
happy inspiration. It’s an Armstrong Rug of smaller room sizes. 
*"RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY’’—This attractive booklet will help you — | ee 
~ select a rug to harmonize with your furnishings. A score of beautiful _ 
a patterns, all illustrated in full color. Send for it today. It is free. Address Above: Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug, No. 951 


Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 1004 Jackson Street, 


Lancaster, Pa. ‘ 
Below: Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug, No. 816 


Armstrong's F [IGS 
«LT yjnoleum 


THEY WEAR —_ AND WEAR —~AND WEARS 
























ACK in those days when flourished the red plush 

furniture, the marble top tables, antimacassars 

and bric-a-brac of Mid-victorian times, preparing a 
gelatin dessert required much skill and thought. Fruit 
flavoring, sugar and other ingredients, in proper 
quantity, had to be added, and then the resulting 
dessert often was disappointing. 


But in these days of modern efficiency making a 
Jell-O dessert is a pleasure. Jell-O is SO easy to pre- 
pare, that by following the simple directions on each 
package it is possible to make a variety of desserts 
and salads. Our recipe book contains many econom- 
ical recipes. Write us for it. 


THE dJELL~O COMPANY Inc. LE ROY, NEW YORK 








merica’s most famous dessert 
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«,..and Jane, dear... Jack just raved 


“I just smiled my prettiest smile... 
and let him rave. I could have said 
‘Of course I have beautiful teeth... 
I’ve used Colgate’s all my life’. But 
I didn’t want Jack to think I was a 
living advertisement for Colgate’s 
tooth paste.” 
* * * + + 


Beautiful teeth glisten gloriously. 
They compel the admiration of all 
who see them. And there is health 
as well as beauty in gleaming teeth, 
for when they are scrupulously kept 
clean, germs and poisons of decay 
can’t lurk and breed around them. 


Remove Those Causes of Decay 


Save yourself the embarrassment so 
often caused by poor teeth. Fight 
the germs of tooth decay. 


. 













about my teeth.” 


Colgate’s will keep your teeth scru- 
pulously clean. It reaches all the 
hard-to-get-at places between the 
teeth and around the edges of the 
gums, and so removes causes of tooth 
decay. It is the dependable tooth 
paste for you to use. 


Here are children in Passaic, N. J., using Colgate’s to 
fight tooth decay. Colgate co-operates with thou- 


sands of school officials and health authorities in 
teaching dental hygiene. 











The principal ingredients of 
Colgate’s are mild soap and fine 
chalk, the two things that dental 
authorities say a safe dental cream 
should contain. The combined 
action of these ingredients washes, 
polishes and protects the delicate 
enamel of your teeth. 


Use Colgate’s Regularly 


Just remember that beautiful, 
healthy teeth are more a matter of 
good care than of good luck. Use 
Colgate’s after meals and at bed- 
time. It will keep your teeth clean 
and gloriously attractive. 


And you’ll like its taste ... even 
children love to use it regularly. 


Priced right too! Large tube 25c. 








Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap—25c¢ 


Cashmere Bouquet 
Talc—25c 
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Big Bath Soap 
10c 


cael 
Ay 

Ww 
Coleo Soap 
10¢c 


Charmis 
Cold Cream—50c 


“Handy Grip”’ Shaving 
Stick—35c 


So many nice things are made by 


(pace 


eS 








Rapid-Shave 
Cream—35ce 


Cashmere Bouquet 
Toilet Water—$1.00 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 712 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


LEASE send me samples of the following articles. len- 
close amount in stamps shown for each one checked. 
D Ribbon Dental Cream—2c [ Cashmere Bouquet Soap—4e 
C) Rapid-Shave Cream—ic 
Name 
R.D. Town State 
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@ 1926, R. J. Reyn 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


The 


man who 


“couldn’t smoke 


pipe” 


is now 


a P. A. 


How come this conversation 
about you “never could smoke a 
pipe,” how come? Must have 
run across some tobacco that 
didn’t set well with your smoke- 
appetite. Anyway, it wasn’t good 
old P. A. 

Just forget any notion you 
ever had about you “can’t smoke 
a pipe.” Write it on the ice! 
Because—you can if it’s packed 
with Prince Albert. And how! 
You'll go to it from early morn- 
ing till you crawl between the 
sheets at night. 


fan! 





Prince Albert 
smokes so cool and sweet and 
fragrant, you'll feel like the fel- 
low who has suddenly come into 
money. Sitting pretty and no 
mistake. Joy by the bowlful. 
And get this: P. A. can’t nip 


Yes, indeed! 


your tongue or parch your 
throat. The Prince Albert proc- 
ess fixes that for all time! 
So... get yourself a jimmy- 
pipe and a tidy red tin of Prince 
Albert today. Connect up with 
a match. Lean back and watch 


the clouds roll by. 


- PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


olds Tobaceo 





= _« ee oe ot 


P. A. is sold everywhere 
tins, pound and ‘half-pe <A tin humi- 
s,and pound cr ys stal- ~_ humidors 
viel A pac: moistene 
“a f bite and parch 
» Prince Albert process. 
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“How I am Growing Enough Feeds’ 


More Experiences From Our Readers in Helping to Make 1926 Success Year 


Farmer and Stock Both 
Ashamed of Bought Hay 


(First Prize Letter) 
Gace 1900, when I began farming for 
myself, I have bought only one bale 
of hay and on the way home I covered 
that up with burlap. I was ashamed to 


be seen hauling hay from town and 
farming at the same time. When I got 
home my stock even looked at it like 


they were astonished and ashamed. 


All these 25 years I have managed 
to have plenty of feed. 1 exchange my 
cotton seed for meal and hulls. I have 
plenty of meal to do all the year for 
cows, mules, and all other livestock. 
oats in open furrow, using 

seed per acre with 10 pounds 
Early in the spring | ap- 
of soda per acre. 


I sow two 
bushels 
of vetch seed. 
ply 100 pounds nitrate 


This gives a heavy growth. When the 
oats are just beginning to turn I mow 
them and have enough to fill my barn 
with the finest kind of hay. In early 
March sow 30 pounds of lespedeza seed 
to the acre on these oats. This gives 
a lot of good grazing. 

I have a fine field of clover to cut and 
put in my barn. I have a three acre 
lot that I fertilize heavily and put in 
cotton. In early fall I sow rye on this 


land and graze this all winter’ when the 
land is dry and not frozen. About the 
first of April I-cut the rye for hay. 

My stock are always happy and con- 
tented, the land grows richer, and my 
bank account doesn’t diminish. I don’t 
have to send off to the West to get my 
feed and pay two prices for it as thou- 
sands of others do. H. Y. BELK. 

Gaston County, N. C. 

Editor — When more of us buy 
hay and other feed we should grow at 
home become ashamed to be caught haul 
ing Western hay, we will do better by 
our land, stock, and our families. We 
wonder how many of us have stock that 
are “astonished and ashamed” on account 
of our poor farming 


who 


How I Succeeded in Growing 


Enough Feed 


(Second Prize Letter) 

took an 
had in my 
ages, the equal 


N August a few ago J 
inventory and found that |] 
herd of cattle of varying 
of 25 head of grown animals to provide 
for. Cattle were very low and my fields 
needed manure so badly that I decided 
to feed the herd through the winter. I 
had 12 tons of hay, 15 acres of 
corn promising 30 to 35 bushels per acre 
eight-acre clover lot ready for 
second cutting, also a large stack of oat, 
wheat and rye straw, which I at once 
baled and put in the barn for bedding. 

Not having 
the corn crop, 
the best feed I ever 

The next problem was to provide pas- 
ture. This I did by sowing clover, turf 
oats, grass and rye on corn land as soon 
as the corn was cut. I also sowed wheat 
and rye for grain in September, sowing 
clover with it, using 300 to 500 pounds 
of fertilizer to insure rapid growth of 
the clover, which I think, is responsible 
for my success. 

I had only 12 acres permanent pas- 
ture, rather poor, so I had to pasture 
the clover field after I cut the clover. I 
also pastured the rye and oat fields. 

In September I began to stall my cat- 
tle at night, using a liberal amount of 
bedding. My purpose was to produce 
enough manure to cover my old eight- 
acre clover field and make a bumper crop. 


years 


clover 


and my 


enough feed, I shredded 
and had my barn full of 
saw from cut corn. 


As I only had a few acres to plant to 
corn I needed 100 bushels per acre. I 
secured 72 bushels by weight. » 


“With the thought that I might not 
have as good a season for storing my 
eut corn as I had the previous year, I 
planted and cultivated seven acres of 





second prize, $5 ail all letters by 


toes and Other Insect Pests en Our 
April 15 to Mrs. Hutt, The 


Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 


forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment 
other letters printed. No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. If you 
want your name withheld, say so. 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—‘Mistakes, Failures, and Suc- 
cesses in Fighting Boll Weevils.” First prize, $10; second prize, $5. Mail all letters 
by April 22 to The Progressive Farmer. 

“Experiences in Combating etgrnee, Bermuda and Johnson Grass.” First prize, 
$10; second prize, $5. Mail ail letters by pril 8 to The Progressive Farmer 

“Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Growing Peanuts.”’ First prize, $10; second 
prize, $5. Mail all letters by April 15 to The Progressive Farmer 

* First prize, 


“How I Raise Green ae for Poultry Successfully at All Seasons.” 
M | Tr} 


SUBJECTS FOR eI WOMEN.—“How I Successfully Banished Flies, Mosqui- 
Home.” rst prize, $5 Mail all 1 


Progressive I 
SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND het abe or im eorentiing Things My Father and 


irmer 


for all 


rressive Farm 


1 to TI ri 


tters by 











Mother Have Achieved.” First prize, $ ill letters by April 15 to Mrs. Hutt, 
The Progressive Farmer. 
Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed 
soybeans, which I gave a very liberal ways divide with it. It takes good land 
application of acid phosphate and gath- to make a good feed crop. 
ered 90 bushels of seed for sale and 7. Spread manure and litter on the 
nearly 12 tons of feed much better than thin spots in the field until they are as 
my corn stover, rich as the rest of the field. It is the 
I entered the second year with this average of all the land you tend in any 
process of raising cattle and improving kind of crop that counts. 
worn land, with no money and nothing R. B. LYNCH. 
but eggs and a few pounds of butter for Orange County, N. C. 
sale. I followed up this proce for 
eight years and never purchased a pound Hay, Peas, Clover, Rye and 
of feed of any kind except shorts or 
mixed feed for brood sow and small Oats for Feed 
chickens. My fields are more productive wine 
and my boys, who were co-partners in ] HAVE alw iys had to buy corn and 
the work and co-partners in the harvest, hay, also feed tor my cattle until the 
are robust and athletic looking, well edu- last few years. Now I sell corn and 
cated and competent to conduct a_busi- bale of hay occasionally. 
ness of their own. W. R. McD. [ used to plant corn and strip the fod- 
der, stacking the latter in the garden, 
Seven Rules for Producing and by August my feed would be about 
gone. Now I sow peas on all spare land, 


Feed 


ERE are seven ways to make home- 
grown feed and have some to sell or 
save for a dry year. 

1. Look after the idle land and put it 
to work. <Any kind of land will make 
some kind of feed. 

2. Prepare your land so you can keep 
mowing machine busy. 

3. Save all the 
it to livestock, returning 
litter to the land. 

4, ] 


reading 


your 
feed 
and 


can and 
the manure 


feed you 


feed crop by 
Farmer be- 


business 


lave increased 
The Pro 


prints directions 


my 


cause it for 
farming. 

5. F 
I never made 
I sowed lots of 
land and grow 
same time. 

6. Don’t 


don't enough clover. 
plenty of corn and feed till 
clover. I improve my 
corn and clover at the 


SOW 


armers 


skin your land to death. AIl- 


my peanuts, 
all vacant 
crops. I plant 
peas or Japan 


in my Irish potato patch, in 
between all corn rows and in 
hills of corn or other 
about three acres of 
which I cut and store in my barns 
and shed. Also the rmelon patch 
is thickly sowed in field peas or cowpeas 


stock 
peas 


wate 


it the last working, The vines shade the 
melons and prevent the hot sun _ blister- 
ing the rinds and also enrich the land. 
Later I cut over all patches sowed in 
peas and stack. In this way at a very 
small cost I furnish my horses and three 
cows with good nourishing feed for 
winter, thereby saving corn. 

I also have about an acre of indy 
poor land which I flatbreak and broad- 
Cast stable manure and woods mold over 
Then in about a month I sow it thickly 
in the old-fashioned claybank peas. These 
[I cut and bale along with what other 
hay is ready at the time. 

I think if all farmers knew the value 








prane the blazing kitchen stove, aglow 
with crimson lids, Sam Hadley and 
“the Mrs.” sat and talked about their 
kids. Sam he was crowding 38 but looked 
a trifle more, while Mrs. Sam was rather 
gray though only 34. “This farming’s 
mighty uphill work, and don’t you reckon, 
maw, that Willie with his gift of speech 
would make a hit at law?” “Indeed he 


would,” said Mrs. Sam, “and as I’ve said 
before our Tommy’ s smooth at figuring 
and ought to run a store!” “And Dick,” 
said Sam, “can size up men; he’s firm 
but not a crank; he’s got a careful, 
evel head, and ought to run a bank!” 
“Our Susie has a better voice than most 





” 


— 
A Narrative of an Old Neighbor 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman—By J. Edw. Tufft 


kids of her age. It seems to me,” said 
Mrs. Sam, “she’d star upon the. stage!” 
Sam Hadley raised his corncob pipe and 


Mrs. Sam her spool. They vowed they'd 
work their knuckles bare to send their 
kids to school! 

Beside the blazing kitchen stove, aglow 


with crimson lids, Sam Hadley and “the 
Mrs.” sat and talked about the kids. 
Sam he was crowding 58 and getting older 
fast, while Mrs. Sam was grayer, too, 
than when we saw her last. “Our Willie's 
written home for cash, and don’t you 
reckon, maw, that we could spare a little 
more while things are slow at law?” 
“Indeed we can,” said Mrs. Sam, “and 


Tommy's written, teo. The goods aren't 
moving in the store, so we must help 
him through!” “I have a letter here 


from Dick. His bank has gone ker-smash, 
and maw, to square his own account he 
needs a thousand cash!” “And Sam, our 
Susie and her man have had an awful fuss, 


and Susie and her little ones are com 
ing to live with us! Oh, won’t it seem 
like Heaven, Sam, to hear that voice and 
tone? We'll educate her little ones a 
we have done our own!" Sam Hadley 
raised his corncob pipe, and Mrs. San 
her spool. They vowed they'd send their 





kids the cash, and Susie’s kids to school! 








of feed the would 


soar even higher than it is. 


peas as stock price 


I have a lot of about three acres that 
I sow in the fall in clover and rye for 
green pasture for the cows and horses 
in the spring. I also have about 1% 


acres of oats which come in quite handy. 

I do not work nearly so hard, often do 

not strip the fodder, but cut the stalks 

and fodder, after gathering the corn, and 

plow it under as manure for the next 

year, J. B. HARTLEY. 
Martin County, N. C 


Believes in Crimson Clover 


HAVE always been a great believer in 

the virtues of crimson clover as a fac- 
tor in producing cheap, good feed on the 
farm, and by taking care of the clover 
hay at the proper time, | not only have 
a good nutritious lot of hay for my stock 
but I take it off the land in time to get 
the field into fine shape (by using my 
tractor and disk harrow) to plant corn. 

I have not yet failed to have a good 
crop of corn following crimson clover. 
Last year during all the drouth my corn 
was green and growing. I saved both 
corn and feed by cutting and shocking 
just at the right time. I shocked the 
corn, leaving the shucks on the stalks. 
This feed was cut with tractor power 
ind stored in the barn. 


I also sowed oats after peas and made 


a heavy yield of oats on land adapted 


more to tobacco than to grain. The peas 
did | followed the peas with crimson 
clover. I follow my corn with wheat and 
usually sell the straw or spread it back 
on the land. I feed three head of mules 
ind from five to seven cows and have 
never had to buy feed. I sell some every 
year. I used a good commercial fertili- 
zer in addition to barnyard manure. I 
have good pastures for the stock during 
spring, summer, and fall. 


To sum it all up, I sow crimson clover 
and peas and follow with oats and corn, 
following the corn with wheat and back 





to crimson clover, etc. I use a riding 
cultivator mostly in my corn and culti- 
vate often to preserve the moisture. The 
Progressive Farmer told me how 

H. G. HENDERSON. 

Halifax County, Va. 

Editor —It seem » lo \ mple, 
und profitable, so easy to grow all our 
own feed—by Mr. Henderson's plain-as 
daylight plan, for example—that some- 
thing is radically wrot 1 man calls 
himself a farmer and do not grow his 
own feed 

SS SS OOM 


Flowering Shrubs or Trees for 
Continuous Beauty 


ILL you please give again the selec 
tion of flowering shrubs you have 
previously recommended for giving al- 


most a continuous outpouring of blos 
soms and color from early spring to 
fall?” 


The shrubs and trees recommended for 
this purpose are as follows :— 

1. Redbud or Judas tree, blooming in very 
early spring. 

2. Dogwood, blooming in mid-spring. 

3. Mimosa, blooming in early summer. 

4. Crepe myrtle, blooming from midsummer 
to early fall. 

5. Magnolia, to furnish not only blossoms 
in summer but especially to provide life and 
color for the landscape in winter. , 


Uncle iad s Farm Philosophy 


When I was a colt 
I looked forward to 
the time when l 
could retire from 
work; as an older 
hoss, I hope to feel 
the feel of the har- 
the end. In 
doing something 4s 
life’s greatest satts- 
faction. 


ness to 
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Mrs. W. N ‘Hatt, Editor 























The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, April 5.—Those old two- 
quart, screw-top jars are fine for 
putting down the eggs in water glass. 
Be sure to label each jar with the date 
the eggs were laid. 
Tuesday, April 6. 
Keep the weeds cut 
out of the garden or 
they will cut out 

your flowers. 
It ednesday, Af ril 


7—Wrap the young- 





sters’ sandwiches in 
J waxed paper to keep 
MRS. HUTT — them moist and ap 
petizing. A 10-cent 

roll will last for weeks. 

Thursday, April 8 —Tin cans and sealer, 
glass jars and rubbers, sugar and spices 
—are they all on hand, ready for the 
canning season? 

Friday, April 9 —Kerosene poured into 
cracks and crevices will help rid the 


house of bedbugs and other insect pests. 


Saturday, April 10.—lf your best frock 
be of gayly figured silk, you will find 
that a black hat and black shoes and 


stockings look better with it than colored 
ones. 


See This Film if You Can 


EW Wallace's of Hur 
makes one of the most thrilling films 
that has ever been produced. Ii it 


story Ben 


comes 


anywhere near you, it will be well worth 
your time and effort to sce it. This is 
the tale of the Christ treated with fine 
faith and reverence. Without this the 
picture would have been a failure. There 
is a. marvelous chariot ce that would 
thrill the heart of even a wooden Indian. 
The terrible galley scenes are shown 


The great Circus Maximus of the Cae 


ars was reproduced and in it the chariot 
races were held. Cameras were buried 
in the ground and swung from cables 
overhead. It is no small thing to photo- 
graph galley ships being burned, 2,000 
men struggling in the water, mobs surg 


ing through the Joppa gate at Jerusalem 
and the procession of the cross. 

One splendid writer summed it all up 
when he said, “In contrast to the chariot 
scene where cheers are evoked, the pic- 
ture ends with a hush of reverence fol- 
lowing the crucifixion, and the words of 
Ben-Hur: 


“‘He will live forever in the heart’s 
of men.’ 

“Even so will this picture live, for it 
Was reverently created and finely acted, 
as worthy an offering as human hands 


can make it—A Tale of the Christ.” 


Teach Children to Eat All 
Foods 


NE day I was talking to Dr. Caroline 
Hedger, a very famous woman phy- 
sician. She was looking with horror at 


a mother who was giving her baby a 
drink of coca cola. 

“There is a ruined child,” she re- 
marked, for we had just observed the 
child refusing a drink of milk. 

“What's the reason for that?” I asked 
her. 

“The reason is that that woman has 
not an atom of control over the child,” 
she replied. “If we are going to have 


“a strong race of people the children must 
drink milk. They must eat cereals. They 
must have stuff to make bone and teeth 
and they have got to eliminate tea and 
coffee and other stimulating drinks. 
Surely that woman over there knows that 
tea and coffee and coca cola overstimu- 
late the growing heart. She should give 
milk instead of them. 

“One day a woman came to me,” the 
doctor continued, “and wanted me to look 


at her child. ‘Ii you had a 10-year-old of the year I was dumbiounded to tind 
child,’ she said, ‘and spinach made it sick that just these little extras had amounted 
to its stomach, would you make it eat to nearly $300. So my first success in 
spinach?’ ‘Madam,’ | said, ‘you have be- stopping the leaks came when I stopped 
fun nine vears too late to teach that child buying on credit. We now buy on a 
to eat spinach. That child should have strictly cash basis and last yeat 1 our 
eaten spinach at one year.’ groceries, both staple and fancy, cost lit- 
‘You have no idea.” she said, “how tle more than $300, and a considerable 
ften a well-dressed elliges ooking Part of that was paid out of surplus farm 
woman will come to office to have Produce. 
me look her child ove . When I say, My second success came from having a 
‘This child needs oat ear-round garden, 
meal and milk for d iving al] the 
breakfast,’ she will an- produce from it. Part 
swer, ‘But he does not of ‘ urplus went 
like oatmeal’ That to market, the rest 
mother would not was —— dried and 
think of turning her brined. | found that 
child out to pick up canning a “bit each 
its own living but she day saved much that 


would do what js quite 
as importan 
turn it out to pick up 
its own diet 


t, she 


when it is 





to 
had waited 


would have gone 
waste if I 
to gather a big amount 


at once. 


too young to know I have learned num- 
about food values. berless ways of using 

“The time has come left-over foods that 
for both parents, father and mother, to I used to feed to the chickens and 
know what the child should eat. It has hogs. A refrigerator saves much that 
to be teamwork that will make a child would spoil and left-overs are used 
eat those things that will make it well- next day in soups or salads, meat loaves 


fed and always 


happy.” 








FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 


LETTERS 


have 








My Success in Stopping Small 


M*! 


as I 


or hash. 
fireless cooker 

3y planning my 
learned 
House cleaning is no longer a bug-a-boo, 
do one 
curtains, ¢ 


is used in soup. A 
fuel and time, too. 


Pot liquor 
saves 
work systematically I 
to do without hired help. 
laundering 
and pol- 


room at a time, 


leaning rugs, 


: dusting 
Wastes In V Household ishing There is no hard scrubbing to 
(First Prize Letter) do as the tloors are poate and varn- 
How ittle things do count up! ished. 

ran an account at the neighborhood The housewife who sews can cut cloth- 
one vear. It was so convenient to ing expenses in half by remodeling 
it a pound of cheese, a ci yf dresses, cutting dad's old trousers down 
almon or pineapple \t the end to fit son and using the good parts of that 
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Model.—Cuts in 


2507—Frock wee Circular Flare Skirt.— § 2707—Youthful sizes 16 
Cuts in zes 16 years, 36, 38, 4, and 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
42, and 44 gr bust measure. S ze bust measure. Size 36 requires 27§ 
36 requires 27g yards of 36-inch ma yards of 36 or 40-inch material with 
terial with % yard of 27-inch con 8g yard of %-inch contrasting. , 
trasting. Slip 2315 is 15 cents extra.  2553~Dress With Slenderizing Lines.—Cuts 

2637—Junior Flared Frock.—Cuts in sizes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 
6, 8 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 48 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
requires 134 yards of 40-inch ma- quires 2% yards of 54-inch bordered 
terial with 3% yards of ribbor material with 234 yards of 4-inch 

Embroidedy design 718 (blue or yel- ribbon. 

low) is 15 cents extra. 2420—One-piece Apron.—Cuts in sizes 

2337—Child’s Rompers.—Cuts in sizes %%, small, medium, and large Medium 


or coin (coin preferred). 
being sure to state number and size of 
Our new 


and evening wear during the summer. 
dressmaking lessons. 


Size 4. re- 


12% 3 4 5, 6 years 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
with 4% yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 


Send 15 cents now 


The Progressive Farmer. 


material 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
pattern wanted. 

fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
It contains embroidery designs and nine pieture 
for your copy. 


size requires 2 yards of % or 40-inch 


with 1014 yards of binding. 


stam 


ips 


Address Pattern Department, 











silk dress to make one for daughter. Ol 
shirt tails make good aprons. Reall 
good napkins can be made from worn 
tablecloths. Sheets that are wearing thin 
in the middle will do double service if 


split open and turned with the outside in. 
Curtains that are one end may 
be cut in two to curtains for 
bathroom or kitchen. 


worn at 


make sash 


ther small say 
making 
soap jelly shamp. 
let cannins 
ig eggs in gla 
they are cl in wint 
when the fresh supply sells for a fan 
price. V. H. M. 


Sampson County, N. C. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 


Romance or Reason in Choos- 
ing a Husband or Wife >? 


(First Prize Letter) 

S ROMANCE or reason the important 

thing in choosing a husband or wife? 
In this game of life why should romance 
or reason be placed on opposite sides? 
Why should a romantic marriage be con 
sidered unreasonable, or a reasonable 
marriage unromantic ? 


There are numerous « 
ngs that help, 
efuse making 
out of bits 
butter 
vhen 


such sOap « 


grease, 


small 
and puttin 


soap, 
water 


leap to 


use 














It seems to me that a marriage with- 
out romance would be a very unreason- 
able marriage. Human feelings, reactions 
and temperament help make romances 
and it would be a very unreasonable per 
who did not consider these whe 
contemplating marriage. Of course thers 
are many unreasonable marriages called 
romantic. They furnish much 
scandal news for the papers and I have 
no defense to offer for them. 

My opinion is that anyone in 
t husband or wife should consider 
question from a reasonable rather than 
romantic point of The happine 


son 


of the 


selecting 


the 


view. 


of the two contracting parties is ofte 
made or marred by marriage. The best 
interests of society also demand congeni 
and happy marriages. Every child h 


a right to sound, healthy, intelligent par 
ents and a happy home. To give ever: 
child these requires the consideration oi 
marriage from a reasonable viewpoint 


and 


Consider marriage with reason 
make all of life one great romance. 
GURVIS B. WARD 

Randolph County, Ala. 


FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES | 


They Preserve Oranges and 
Grapefruit 
I Nie Graysons had received a crate of 
oranges and one of grapefruit from 
a friend in Florida. 
“Let’s make a supply of marmalade,” 
said Mary, enthusiastically. 
“I dread the long cooking and 
ring,” answered her mother. 











stir 


“That is no longer necessary,” observ 
ed Aunt Margaret. the addition of 
pectin delicious marmalade can be made 
very quickly.” 

“How do you get the pectin?” asked 
Mary. 

“It may be bought in bottles all read) 

use. These commercial pectins are 
splendid. If you do not mind the work 
the pectin can be made at home. Hers 
is the recipe and some for the marma- 
lades. Be very, very careful to have 
your measurements level and accurate 
and to cook your preserves the exact 
length of time given in the directions.” 

Preparation of Orange Pectin.—One-fourth 
pound white part of orange peel, 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice, % pint water. 

Cut or grate the yellow from the peel of 
the orange. Pass the remaining white por- 
tion through a food chopper; then weigh it- 
For each % pound of the peel add % pint 
of water. Add the lemon juice, mix thor- 


to 
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oughly and allow to stand 1 hour. 


Let stand 1 hour. Boil gen- 
stand until 


} 


pints of water 
tly 10 minutes, cover and let 
Id 30 5 minutes, cover and let c< 


Place in a flannel jelly bag, press to remove 
juice, and drain through a clean flannel 

jelly bag 

Orange and Grapefruit Marmalade. — Has 

avor of orange and “bitter” of grapefru 

rhre ip I ] 6 « s 
augar, ur up pe 

Boil m zed ipefr and d 
un sized oranges in vater n covered kettle 
1% hours to make skins tender. Then place 
fruit in cold water until cool enough to handle 
Cut fruit in lf on a plate and scrape out all 
the pulp, seeds and white part with tablespoor 
Discard grapefruit rind. Add 2 cups water 
to this pulp and boil for 5 minutes with con 
stant stirring. Then rub pulp through coarse 
sieve to remove seeds and coarse fiber 
Shred orange skins with sharp knife or 
5 ors so that shreds are not more than 
an inch long Add shreds to sieved pulp 
and measure 3 cups into kettle, adding water 
if necessary to fill third cup Add sugar 
and mix. Stir constantly before and while 
boiling and boil for 5 minutes. Remove 


from fire and stir in pectin. Pour quickly 
and seal hot 

Orange and Lemon Marmalade.—Four level 
cups prepared pulp and skins, 7% cups sugar, 
scant 4 cup pectin. 

oranges and 2 lemons 
in water in covered kettle 14 hours to make 
skins tender. Then place fruit in cold water 
until cool enough to handle. Cut fruit in 
half on a plate and scoop out all the pulp, 
seeds and white part with tablespoon. Add 
2 cups water to pulp and boil for 5 minutes 
with constant stirring. Then rub _ pulp 
through coarse sieve to remove seeds and 


Boil 4 medium sized 


toarse fiber. Shred orange and lemon skins 
with sharp knife or scissors so that shreds 
are not more than one inch long. Add 


and measure 4 cups 
if necessary to fill 
and mix. Stir con- 


d pulp 
adding water 
Add sugar 


shreds to siev 
into kettle, 
fourth cup 


stantly before and while boiling, and boil 
for 5 minutes. Remove from fire and stir in 
pectin Pour quickly and seal hot. 


Sweet Orange Marmalade.—l'se orange and 


lemon marmalade recipe but omit lemon skins 


Grapefruit Marmalade.—Use same recipe as 
for orange and lemon ronnie but use 
2 grapefruit instead of oranges and lemons 


HOME DRESSMAKING 


IV. Making a Corset Cover 
From Plain Waist Pattern 














inches fullness in 


DD 1% to two 
Fons 


Depth of front, five inches 
3. Shoulder straps 1 to 


114 inches. 

















DORA R. BARNES, 


Clothing Specialist. 
Texas. 


MRS. 


College Station, 


Next week’s article will tell how to 
make “Teds From Plain Waist Pattern.”— 
Editor 


WHEN A FELLER’S SICK 
Sweeping the Sick Room 


HE best way to sweep a sick room is 

like the instructions for the best way 
to fall off a ladder—Don’'t. The floor 
should be wiped up with a large, damp, 
soft cloth. If for any reason a damp 
cloth is undesirable then an oiled cloth 
that will take up the dust on itself should 
be used. If for any reason it is necessary 
to utilize a broom, then pieces of wet torn- 
up newspaper should be scattered over 
the floor and these swept up with a 
broom that is covered by a damp cloth. 
The paper and cover will serve to catch 
the dust. In addition to this, try to have 
a current of air blowing away from the 
patient 

















Add 1% | 


COACH orn COUPE 


825 


BODIES BY FISHER 





NEW-:: yet three years old 


and developed, but also subjected 
to such brutal and unremitting 
tests under every conceivable 
driving condition as to warrant, 
without reservation, the following 


In the sense that it 


ments of stamina, size, beauty and 
power heretofore undreamed of 
at its price, the Pontiac Six is an 
Yet more than 
three years have passed since 
General Motors set out to develop 
a Six of such high quality and 
low price as to gain immediate 


entirely new car. 


leadership. 


During those years, the Pontiac 
Six was not only designed, refined 














combines ele- 


statement: 


No new ‘car ever came to the 
public so maturely engineered— 
or more clearly meriting such 


universal admiration as is now 


being accorded this new General 
Fe) 
Motors Six. 


Oakland Six, companion to Pontiac Six—$1025 to $1295. All prices at factory 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





C SIX 


THE - 


SIXES 




















t 
60,000 saticfied cnus- | 
omers quick. Dress ig | 
exactly es pic tured 
and you mu 
it to relieve it 


Order af —— 


see to 







$i grace to the 
e are. Bak on tle ot 
" tailored th uu cou Lip 
: Stick Red, Donel! Bic ¢% weet, Greon, 

/ Tan, See and & 

/ Sen No Mone 
Send Letter Now stating the A A 
eize ond solor.When dress is d« ed 
pay mai'man only $3.98 anc i a few 
cents delivery charve. If not satisf ‘od 
we will return your money— 


STANLEY MARSHALL CO. 
t.119,.3940 34st$t. Chicago 
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High Grade Sterling” Barber Outtit. Cuts, Trims, Bob Ds 7 

Action, Close Cutting. Stee! Clippers. Fine Barber Comb and Shears. 

Send No Money. Fay Postman $1 99 and postage. Use 30 Days 
in wilh 





te rere ewes weccesoecors 





LICE off about three-quarters 
of your car repair bill by put- 
ting a Pioneer Engine Support around 
your crankcase. Tightens chassis. Re- 
moves engine vibration. Keeps bolts and 
rivets from loosening. Prevents crankcase 
arms .rom breaking. Sets crankcase arms 
already broken. Costs only $2.50. 
Manufactured by 
The Brewer-Titchener Corp 
102 Port Watson Street 
ino ee N. Y. 









Here’s where it 
goes. No holes to 


drill---can be put on 
im *wenty minutes, 








Pioneer 
pengae Support 


CO ee EO! Re en 8 eh en eT 
















| Get the Genuine Cole, 


| your farm. 
| pays to throw away other kinds and buy the 
Cole. Do not let anyone put off on you any 








Planters and Guano 


Sowers save seed, give good stands, and 
get best results from guano. They are 
practical, durable, accurate, and easy 
to run anywhere. 


Make More Money 


and not only save tts 
cost in time and labor the first year, but also 
increase your yield enough by quick, good 
Stands, to make you an- extra profit of $50.00, 
or more every year, according to the size of 
Thousands of farmers say that it 


Imitation or substitute. 


Notice 


It will pay you to write at once for 
circulars of two wonderful NEW ma- 
chines, No. 40 and No. 50. Also great 
improvements in other Cole Implements. 


Cole Guarantee ity and Service, 
Write For Valuable Free Catalogue, 
The Cole Manufacturing Co, 


Box 300 :: : : Charlotte, N. 0, 
RR NESS TRA ATT . a2 


g Qual 














¥ 














keep. 





Kodak does double 
duty on the farm 


Today it’s Buddy, all ready for spring 
gardening; tomorrow it’s a visit from 
Cousin Frank —on the farm there are al- 
ways pictures that are fun to make and 


Pictures of the business of farming 
plentiful, too—snapshots of cattle, sheep, 
horses, hogs that you'll wse. 








are 


The fun side and the practical side of picture-making 
are described in “Kodak on the Farm.” 
can supply the booklet, or write us for a copy. 


Your dealer 


Autographic Kodaks $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 








Rose Bushes 


Two and three-year-old, $3.95 per dozen; $27.00 
Per 100. Postpaid Insured Delivery. 
Silver Columbia, Templar, Commonwealth, Ophelia, 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Columbia, Madam Butterfly, 
Premier, Crusader, Double White Killarney, America, 
Annie Laurie Bloom from these bushes won first 
| at International Flower Show, New York City, 

four years in succession, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925. 
Mardy Chrysanthemum plants, all colors, $1.25 
per dozen; $10.00 per 100. Postpaid 
Insured Delivery. 
Lily-of-the-Valley, the sweetest flower that 
grows, two-year-old pips, 25 for $1.00; 100 for 
$3.00. Postpaid Insured Delivery. 
Order now for planting time, Circular on request. 
Honorable treatment guaranteed. 


REYNOLDS FARMS, So. Norwalk, Conn. 











MEADOWS 
Gold Medal 


ROLLER 
BEARING 


SAW 
MILLS 


are easy on light power. 
Harvest dollars from the farm wood lot while your 
tractor would otherwise be idle. Write for full 
information. 
Buliders of the Famous MEADOWS GRIST MILLS 
MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 


North Wilkesboro, North Carolins 














IN -1alelep N=; 
ca-Y WIN 


THRESHERS \ 


other light power. 
or wind stacker. 


for your neighbors and thus ‘make 





May Be Operated 


by Farm Power 


The ‘Farquhar Junior’? Thresher is designed and constructed in 
full accord with the best experience of thousands of threshermen who 
have made money operating a threshing rig. 
50 bu. per hour of average wheat when driven by the farm tractor or 
Eqnipped with hand or self feeder, straw carrier 


Write for illustrated Bulletin giving full information. 
easily you can thresh your own crop when it suits you best—thresh 
more days work for your tractor. 
We also build a tractor press for baling Hay and Straw. 


Has a capacity of about 


Learn how 
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A Club Program 


[)F4e Club Members :— 

All of you who belong to local 
clubs want them to be live ones and 
each meeting so “peppy” and interesting 
you will look forward to the next one. 
But how can you do it? Well, here’s 
how one club we know of handled it as 
told us by their leader and it proved so 
successful all the boys and girls in the 
community wanted to join and enjoy the 
fun too. 

After school was out meetings 
held once a month at the homes of mem- 
bers. The host or hostess sent out invi- 
tations before each meeting so no mem- 
ber would forget. Meetings were usu- 
ally held on Saturday afternoons when 
the boys didn’t have to work and at- 
tendance was better. 

The “Program Committee” planned 
the business, stunts, and literary part of 
the meeting. The “Social Committee” 
helped the host, met the guests, and plan- 
ned games to play after the program 
was over. The “Refreshment Commit- 
tee” planned, paid for, and served the 
refreshments. These committees “ro- 
tated,” so that no person served on one 
committee more than one time. 


were 


Refreshments were limited to one 
thing. One group served grape juice 
as “punch” as the guests entered—and 
again after the games. As the mothers 
of these children donated the grape juice, 
the cost of their refreshments was 25 
cents for ice. Another group served 
watermelons. Still another, bread and 
butter sandwiches with iced tea. 


Here is one of the programs 


- Song—“‘Ho! for Carolina.” 

. Bible Reading, followed by Lord's Prayer. 

. Roll Call. 

. Business.—Plans for encampment. 

(a) Names of those intending to go. 
(b) Plans for expenses. 
(c) What to take to eat 
(d) What to wear. 

. Stunts. 

(a) How to weigh a pig 
by a pig club boy. 
(b) Rag doll seed tester—Demonstration 

by corn club boy. 
(c) How to set a_ table—-Demonstration 
and talk by cooking club girl. 

6. Recitation—‘‘Myself’’—by FEF. A. Guest, a 
girl. 

7. Song—Old Macdonald Had a Farm. 

8. Games. 

(a) Outdoor games: Drop the Handker- 
chief; Farmer in the Dell; Flag Relay 
Race. 

(b) Smelling contest 


~ wn = 


w 


Demonstration 


For this we made ten tiny bags of unbleach- 
ed muslin and numbered them from one to 
ten. We filled these with different: kinds of 
spices, allspice, cloves, ginger, cinnamon, cel- 
ery seed, red pepper, black pepper, mustard, 
nutmeg, and cocoa— and tied them up. These 
were passed one at a time and the contest- 






The Progressive Farmen 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Page 


Getting Live Club Meetings; Short Course Time 


ants guessed what was in each by the odor. 
Those scoring highest got a prize—a tiny 
bottle of perfume. 


The refreshments at this 
fresh peaches. 

The county and home demonstration 
agents came to the meetings when the 
could. 


meeting were 


Have you used programs that would 
beat that? If you have tell us about 

Next month we shall print the prize 
letters on using club money. We'll let 
you guess how many different ways 
was used. 

Yours for club success, 


UNCLE P. F 


How Club Work Helps for 
Future 


ORE than 90 boys in one Maryland 

county have accumulated $1,000 or 
more through club work and one has 
holdings worth about $3,500. Two other 
boys have almost an equal amount. Thes« 
holdings consist of livestock they own 
and crops they have produced together 
with money they have made in club work 
deposited in banks. These young farm- 
ers get entertainment, pleasure, and ex 
perience from their work and encourage 
and inspire their parents, and their ages 
are between 14 and 19 years. Club work 
brings industry, thrift, and education into 
the lives of these growing people and 
fills time that otherwise would be de- 
voted to idleness and often to the forma 
tion of undesirable habits. 


Don’t Miss the Short Course 


THINK that one of the best ways a 

country girl can spend part of her va 
cation is at a club short course. On 
not only learns a great deal but also has 
a most wonderful time. 

I have attended six short courses sincé 
1 became a club member and I have not 
only learned something at each one but 
also have enjoyed them immensely. 


\ girl may learn to cook, can, and sew 
at a short course. Then she will be able 
to help her mother with the housework 
At the short course I attended last year a 
demonstration was given on how to pre- 
pare school lunches. Where there is a 
large family of children to go to school, a 
girl could take a lot of work and respon 
sibility off her mother by preparing the 
lunches each morning. 

One summer we camped in a school 
house and ‘had lots of fun. We all car- 
ried a quilt and slept on the floor. Each 
day the demonstration agent appointed a 
sroup of girls to help with the cooking. 








Franklin Roosevelt 


IRST of all, don't forget that a 

good education counts in the long 
run. It is, of course, true that you 
can point to a handful of eminently 
successful Amer- 
icans who have 
reached the top 
without being 
able to do much 
more than sign 
their names. Nev- 
ertheless, taking 
it by and large, it 
is easier to be a 
farm 
it 1s 


| successful 

er, just as FRANKLIN D 
ROOSEVELT 
easier to be a 


successful business man or _ profes- 











sional man if you have the funda- 
Fras D. Roose is a 
t n t 1s » Tif t 
nat eeriully and courageou 
i l es 1 n spite of the fact that 
attack of infantile paralysis fro hich 
Roosevelt was the Democratic didate 





(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Serv 





Gifted, eloquent, magnetic, he 


Stresses Education 


Get Education in School and Also From Study of America’s Problems— 
This Week's Success Talk for Farm Boys 


usentals of a good education. And 
the second point is, that by edu- 
cation I mean not only what you 
get from work at school or college, 
but also a general understanding and 
knowledge of life throughout the na- 
tion. 

What is mostly suffered from in 
this country today is provincialism— 
the man or woman in New England 
who does not know or understand the 
problems of the Middle States, of the 
South, or the West; the man or 
woman in the South who thinks and 
acts only in terms of his own locality 
the man or woman in the West who 
looks down on every other part of 
the country. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
sevelt, but has achieved dis 

h " the admirat 


President Rox 









sly keeping at work an i , 
in the prime of mani he suffered 
he has recovered but slowly 


for Vice-President of the United States. 


ice, Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe.) 
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We enjoyed helping cook and everybody 
was always ready to do what the agent 
asked her to do. 

If each girl will do her 
vork, be courteous to the visiting agents 
cheerful and will- 


share of 


ind everyone else, be 
ing to enter whole-heartedly into all the 
yarious activities and willing to lend a 
helping hand, a short will be a 


EVELYN BROWN. 


course 


great success 
Oconee County, S. C. 

Short course time will soon be here 

again. We hope just as many as possi- 


ble of our club boys and girls will go.— 
Uncle P. F. 


Enjoyed First Year of Club 
Work 


BOUT a year ago our home demon- 
+ % stration agent came to our school to 
organize a club. At this meeting we de- 
cided to have cooking for the year’s sub- 
ject. As the right kind of food is nec- 
essary for the body's health we chose a 
very important subject. 

In the summer the county short course 
was held at the Little Mountain High 
School. Almost every club girl of this 
county attended. We all learned some- 
thing about sewing, cooking, the right 
kind of habits, the necessity of fresh air 
and many other interesting things. I 
think this trip was enjoyed by all. 

At our last meeting plans for the 
county fair were discussed. At this fair 
1 won first prize on the best plate of 
biscuit and second prize on a health pos- 
ter. 

I certainly enjoyed my first year in 
club work. ELMA EARGLE (Age 13) 

Newberry County, S. C. 
see ‘what Elma learned in one 
know each succeeding year 
interesting.—Uncle P. F 


Now 
year. We 
will be more 


What South Carolina Boys 
Say About Club Work 


OLLOWING an established 

special prizes were offered South 
Carolina club champions by A. B. Bryan, 
agricultural editor of Clemson College, 
for the best stories based on their experi- 
ences in club work. Below are extracts 
from some of these stories. They make 
inspiring reading. 

“The object of club work I think is to 
train the boys to be better farmers and 
teach them to grow crops with less ex- 
pense. Almost all the farmers spend too 
much on fertilizer when they could get 
most of it free by planting cover crops 
and different kinds of legumes. I have 
been in club work for five years and I 
learn and get more out of it every year 
and I have more desire for country life 
than ever.”"—Carpenter Brigman, Dillon 
County. 


custom, 


. * * 


I find that there is nothing better for 
the training of boys and girls than club 


work, It also helps us to make money 
for ourselves and trains us to be good 
farmers. And I cannot forget to men- 


tion the nice times we had at the en- 
campment last summer,—that is worth a 
great deal to us even if we do not win 
prizes..— Raymon’ Dickard, Pickens 
County. 

** 

“I feel that the work accomplished by 
our club has really been worth while. 
We have had our monthly meetings, and 
I feel that the songs, contests, games and 
yells engaged in indicate a fine spirit and 
teamwork. We have learned that every 
farmer should see that his stock has the 
right inheritance. Why waste time on a 
scrub? We have also had valuable in- 
struction along the line of judging cattle 
and swine. I am hoping that next time 
more of our Saluda club boys will win 
out in these contests and keep it up un- 
til some of us shake hands with the 
President of the United States. My motto 
is, ‘Work to win, and make the best 
better.’”—Wallace Corley, Saluda County. 


*-_ * *& 


‘T am very sorry that I cannot be 
~oentber of the boys’ corn club any enter 


. 


J have enjoyed the corn club~work very~ i¢tter he receives. 


much during these six wears. I have 
learned how to raise a larger yield of 
corn at a very small cost. Then, too, be- 
sides the work that goes along with corn 
raising there comes the opportunity for 
play and a great big time. This we have 
on our camping trips. Oh! how the 
boys enjoy these camping trips. We en 
joy getting together, exchanging 
with each other; and how we enjoy being 
with our leader, Mr. B. O. Williams. He 
is sure a treat. He always has some- 





ideas | 


thing to tell us that makes us grin from | 


ear to ear. 
a member of the corn club, just try it 
one year and I am sure you will not 
make that one year your last year but 
will enroll as long as possible.”—Hugh 
Campbell, York County. 
* ~ ” 
“Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again,’ is my motto in club work.”— 
I. C. Bolding, Pickens County. 


* * & 


“Pleasures afforded by club work keep 
the monotony out of farm boys’ lives 


3o0ys, if you have never been | 


and give us something to look forward | 


‘Without a 


perish.’ 


to: as has been well said, 
vision the people (club 
Much pleasure and benefit is derived by 
our demonstrations and moving pictures. 
Club work develops the best in us and we 
strive with pleasant rivalry to do better 
than the other members of our club and 
make true our motto, “fo make the best 
better’. — Winfred Stephens, Dillon 
County. 


boys) 








| OUR SCOUT COLUMN 





Did You Hear Him? 


MADE out fine with my radio address 

on Lone Scouts. T thought that I was go- 
ing to get nervous and spoil it but once 
I got started on it I went right 
and told them all about Lone Scouts and 
a lot about your tribe and your page in 
The Progressive Farmer. Some day 1 
am going to write an article on “My ex- 
periences in The Radio Station” and send 
it in to some ALSAP. I bet I'll win my 
bronzie on it- 

I think that I will speak over radio 
station WRVA, Richmond, Va., on the 
Lone Scouts in the near future as I re- 
ceived a letter from them today favor- 
ing my 


ahead | 


feature talk that I brought to | 


this station; they also told me of the dis- | 


tance that they had received me and sent 
me some applause memos. When I go 
over there I am going to let you know 
in advance. Scoutingly yours, 
RALPH LOCKETT (5) 
Chief of the Tribe. 


Say, Carolina Scouts! 


ORTH and South Carolina, two of the 
states in Council Five have state or- 
ganizations, but no county clubs. Scouts 
in South Carolina, write to Grady Gra- 
ham, Seneca, South Carolina, who is re- 

organizing the Palmetto Pep Klub. 
The North Carolina Pep Klub is just 
ne the organizing stage and probably will 
be abandoned if no support is forthcom- 
ing. Scouts, I appeal to you. Do not 
let it be abandoned. Lawrence McCall, 
Ranlo Station, Gastonia, Nortn Caro- 
lina is the organizer and he would like 
to hear from all North Carolina Scouts 
about it- Write to him, fellows, and give 

him your ideas. 
SPENCER COLEMAN (5) 
Council Chief. 


Powhatan 





AROUND THE COUNCIL FIRE 











OU can’t beat North Carelina scouts 
securing new members. 

Arnold Whetstine, Celo, N. C., called for 
four membership blanks. 

Kimball Jenrette, Ash, N. C., wrote, “Please 
send me enough application blanks to get 
the Booster button and help to keep North 
Carolina ahead of the others.” He also would 
like to hear from other Lone Scouts. 

Scout Jos. D. Berry, Staley, N. C., just 
recently sent us the applications of Marshall 
Cox, James Cox, and Alfred Cooper. 

Shirdon Morrow, Murphy, N. C., says he 
hopes all boys who want to become members 
zi soon join. He wants to hear from other 
Lone Scouts, too, and will answer every 


















The “Double Service” 
sole of this sturdy built, 


double thread sewed 
shoe, makes walking 
easy and long service 
certain. 














MOCCASIN STYLE TOE 


From the early America: 
Indian came the idea fo 
this snug fitting, flexible 
Elkskin moccasin toe 
shoe. It is built for the 
active man who needs 
plenty of foot action 


ew | 
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=; On Service ~ 
~ Short On Cost . 


This Moccasin Style Blucher 
Has Double Service Soles 


Wide enough for all five toes. Stout enough for a real he 
man, and quality enough for months and months of wear! 
We made this moccasin toe Elkskin blucher for you men 


who must have long service at low cost. 
pers and our special “Double Service” 


With Elkskin up- 
soles, this Lion 


Brand shoe gives almost unbelievable long wear. 


Notice how well this shoe is 
put together. Look again at the 
triple stitching of double weight 
thread right where the strain 
comes. There is no ripping to 
this shoe. Nor can it pull out of 
shape easily. Mile after mile, 
month after month it stands by 
you whether in rain or shine. 

The heel is solid. No paper or 
imitation materials are used. 
The uppers are soft and glove 
like, yet as tough as raw hide. 
They never stiffen or crack. To 
wade water, plow or hunt in they 
have no equal when it comes 


to comfort and long service. 

Farmers, stockmen, dairymen, 
hunters, woodsmen, in fact all 
outdoor men will find this to be 
just the shoe they need. 

Ask your Lion Brand dealer 
to show you this shoe. Notice 
the soft, easy cap-less mocca- 
sin toe. The toughness of the 
Elkskin leather uppers. The ex- 
tra stout stitching and _ the 
“Double Service” sole. Pull it. 
Twist it and examine it closely. 
You will sure want a pair, for 
in them you get good solid 
quality at low cost. 


Made by , 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA, 
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@ : MAIL THIS! 








1 from whom you buy your work shoes. 

you a watch fob size sample of 
4 and a Lion Brand shoe an 
dock-Terry Company, Desk 3 
1 


Clip and pin this coupon to a lete 
ter giving us the firm and address 


“Hardy Hide” leather 
noes catalog. Address Crad- 


+ 
We want to send ry 
, Lynchburg, Va. ) 


























You Can Buy CHEAPER Field Seeds 





Experienced farmers know that 
“cheap” seeds do not pay. SIMPSON’S 
SEEDS are of highest quality. Tested 
in Washington. Pure! Hardy! Free 
from weeds! Analysis on each pack- 
age. DON’T TAKE CHANCES. Be 
certain of REAL PROFITS and sow 


SIMPSONS 


SEEDS 


THE W. A. SIMPSON CO. 


Established 1870 





Red Clover, Alsike Clover, White 
Clover, Japan Clover, Sweet Clover 
Alfalfa Clover, Orchard Grass, Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass, Timothy, Red Top 
Soja Beans, Cow Peas, Seed Oats 
Alaska Seed Peas, Pasture Mixtures, 
etc. Inoculation for Legumes. 


Sold at Dealers or write direct 
for price list and valuable in- 
formation. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
216 Balderston St. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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EAKS like this you can quickly stop — but 
the leaks you can’t see, such as the losses 
from a separator or from hand skimming, 

are the ones that hurt. 

Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out 
a new De Laval Separator and run your 
skim-milk through it. You may be 
surprised to see how much cream the 
mew De Laval recovers. Have this 
cream weighed and tested and you can 
tell exactly what a new De Laval will 
save. Thousands have found they were 
losing from $25 to $200 a year. 

The new De Laval is the best cream separator 
ever made. It has the wonderful “floating bowl, ad 
the greatest separator improvement in 25 years. 
It is guaranteed to skim cleaner. It also runs and 












Send coupon below 
for name of De Laval 
Agent and FREE 


4 





Leva! Milker will sooh pay for itself. 
More than 35,000 in 
use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 

complete information. 


handles easier and lasts longer. saat *4 
yY oe ft 
SEE and TRY the New Cis 9 
a? ra © 
e Lav ee 
oe 
TRADE in your old Separator se 
ie ; yO 4 = Fd 
The DeLavalMilker See Your “2° 0° £ /, 

If you milk five or more cows, a De De Laval ft  ¢ Pe ‘4 “i / , 4 

er / 9 






















Every 200-pound bag of 
high-grade V-C Ferti- 
lizer used under Cotton 
per acre, will produce 
under good cultural con- 
ditions, an increase of 
200 pounds Seed Cotton 
(70 pounds lint and 130 
pounds seed). 


Fertilize 
For the Open Boll 


Your yield of lint cotton depends on the 
number of bolls that open. An early, 
heavy set of bolls that mature promptly 
is the result of careful fertilization. 


V-C Fertilizers produce a plant that puts 
on squares and bloom early, sets fruit 
quickly and develops it to the open boll in 
the shortest time. 

V-C Fertilizers for Cotton feed the plant 
at every stage of growth—from the start 
through that period when it is developing 
the bolls. V-C Fertilizers for Cotton are 
so blended as to prevent too much weed 
and excessive shedding. 

-. The reputation of V-C Fertilizers for 
_- producing heavy yields of Cotton is based 
_ on the experience of thousands of success- 
' ful farmers who use V-C Brands. 

__ Ask your dealer for V-C Fertilizers made 
' for Cotton, or write 


_ VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CO. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA Sano tor out 
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Write Our Agricultural 
Service Bureau 


about your problems of me 


fertilizers and crops. 









The Progressive Farmer 


| Choosing a Radio Set 


I]. 


} igney great majority of receiving sets 
on the market today may be classified 


as tuned radio frequency sets. This 
| classification includes the “neutrodynes” 
as well as most of the 
other “...dynes.” One 
model, which has re 
cently been placed on 
the market, uses nine 
tubes, four as radio 
frequency amplifiers, 
one as a detector and 


four as audio frequen- 
Howev- 











C. M. JANSKY cy amplifiers 

er, most models have 

nly five tubes, two used as radio fre 
quency amplifiers, one as a detector and 
two as audio frequency amplifiers. <A five- 
tube radio frequency t Il have three 
tuned circuits and perhaps a_ tuning 
dial for each circuit. All three of 
| these tuned circuits must be adjust 
}ed to the incoming signal. To the 
| uninitiated, the problem of correctly ad- 
justing three tuning dials may seem 
rather difficult. This difficulty will be 
ound to be more apparent than real, as 
fter the operator has found the correct 
idjustment for several stations and has 
recorded them, no trouble will be experi- 
enced. Tuned radio frequency sets do 
not radiate and therefore will not cause 
interference with other listeners. They 
are easy to operate, selective, and will 
| not produce the distressing squeals and 
| howls so often heard with regenerative 


receivers. 

The adjustment of the multi-stage radio 
frequency amplifier may be simplified by 
controlling one or more of the tuned cir- 
cuits with a single dial. This will reduce 

| a three-dial control set to a two- or one- 
| dial set. The mechanical precision nec- 
| essary to design sets in which several 
| circuits are simultaneously tuned by one 
dial has made this practice commercially 
impractical until recently. 


Sets Using Indoor Antennae 


M' IST sets of the type under discussion 

require outside antennae, but some, 
like the nine-tube set first mentioned, will 
operate satisfactorily on short indoor an- 
tennae or coil antennae. It is well to bear 
in mind that a good outdoor antenna will 
deliver a much stronger signal to the set 
than a coil antenna. Consequently, sets 
designed to operate with antennae 
must have one or more additional stages 
of radio frequency amplification over and 
above the number which would be neces- 
sary if the set were designed to operate 
with a good outdoor antenna. Practically 
every farmer has excellent facilities for 
the installation of a good outdoor an- 
tenna. It is therefore not necessary for 
him to purchase a set designed to operate 
with a coil antenna unless he desires to 
do so. 


oil 
colt 


Sometimes the number of tubes re- 
quired for a tuned radio frequency set is 
reduced by so designing the circuits that 
one or several of the tubes serve both as 
audio and radio frequency amplifiers. 
This is called reflexing. The advantages 
are obvious. The number of tubes re- 
quired is reduced and the “A” and “B” 
power requirements are not as great. 
However, in general, reflex sets do not 
seem to operate as consistently as those 
in which the tubes have only one function 
to perform. 


The superheterodyne is to the radio 
field what the $4,000 car is to the auto- 
mobile field. There are, however, sev- 
eral Rolls Royce models of the tune 
radio frequency type. The principle un- 
derly ing the operation of the superheter- 
odyne is different from that of the ty pe 
we have just discussed in that any in- 
coming signal, regardless of frequency, 
is transformed to a fixed lower carrier 
frequency and then amplified before de- 
tection by an amplifier especially design- 
ed to handle the fixed carrier. The fixed 








More About the Different Types on the Market Today 
By C. M. JANSKY, Jr. 


| Consulting Radio Engineer, University of Minnesota 


lower frequency is still a radio frequency 


and is sometimes called the intermediate 
frequency, Superheterodyne sets are 
therefore sometimes called intermediate 
frequency amplifier sets. By reflexing 


the number of tubes required has in some 
commercial models been reduced to six 
Other types contain eight or more tubes 
Superheterodynes are usually used with 
coil antennas and when so used require 
only two tuning controls. They are ex 
tremely sensitive and selective. 


Good Set May Be Purchased Cheap 


A 


as $25 


GOOD generative set plus the acces- 
can be purchased for as low 
Tuned radio frequency sets can 
be purchased complete at prices ranging 
from $75 upward, while a complete super 
heterodyne installation will cost at leas 
$140. It is difficult to place upper limits 
on the price ranges of the three types, as 
a radio is also a piece of furniture. The 
furniture part of a set may be very sim 


sories 


ple and inexpensive or it may cost several 
times as much as the mechanism. Some 
furniture models now on the market sel 
for as much as $2,000. 


Although the classification I have s 
briefly described includes the great ma- 
jority of models on the market today it 
does not include all of them. The pros- 
pective purchaser cannot do better than 
to discuss his problems with local radix 
dealers and those who already own sets. 
Radio broadcasting is destined to be an 
increasingly important factor in the life 
of cur nation. Its greatest value is t 
residing in our rural comunities 
To partake of the benefits to be derived, 
it is only necessary—to own and operate 
a receiving set. 


those 


Those who wish to refresh their minds 
on Mr. Jansky’s first article on “Choos 
ing a Radio Set” will find it in our Febru- 


ary 6 issue. In it he discussed some of 
the fundamentals of radio sets and the 
problem of selecting a set suited to coun- 
try conditions.—Editor. 


“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


SEE by the ads in this paper some of 











the purtiest things to eat I ever seen 
in my life. I showed Marthy that ad 
with all the red stuff on the big high 


dish and she ‘lowed 
as how if I wanted 
any of it for Sun- 
day dinner I’d hafta 
bring some of it 
back from town to- 
day. You can just 
bet your holler tooth 
I'll do it. 

Well now can 
you beat that, what 
I see by the ads in 
this paper where 
the family is setting up to the supper 
table with plenty to eat and electric 
lights to eat it by and the oldest boy 
has just got in with that last load and 
has got plenty of light to water and feed 
the horses by. 


I see by the ads in this paper a lot 
said about power. In one ad they show 
a reglar streak of lightnin’ in the ig- 
nition and in the other they say there’s 
power in using the right spark plug. I 
reckon they’re both right cause its the 
streak o’ lightnin’ made by the ignition 
that pops through the spark plug and 
makes the engine hum. . 

Yours for more power to farmers, 


BILL CASPER. 


Uncle Ab Says 


If Mother Nature had 
any respect at all for the 
law of supply and demand, 
she'd recognize that it’s 
high time we had Spring 











BILL CASPER 
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April 3, 1926 





It pays to fence with 


DIXISTEEL 
FENCE 


Pronounced “Dixie-Steel”’ 


—_ 





Fence as many 





lots as possible! 


THEN you can seed the unoccu- 
pied fenced fields and have green 
feed at low cost coming along 


for your stock. If you raise 
poultry and hogs, 


yards are most important for 
their health and productivity. 
Successful farmers and agricul- 
tural authorities will bear this 
out. And systematie fencing 
will save you labor costs. 

Put up Dixisteel woven wire 
fence. Its makers realize that 
the farmer wants years of splen- 
did service from his wire fence 
and Dixisteel is pre-eminently 
the fence of everlasting satis- | 
faction. Made to fit every need 
of southern farmers. | 


alternating 
| 
| 


Wonderful galvanizing 


Dixisteel Fence is given extra-long life 
through heavy galvanizing by a special 
process excelled by no other manufac- 


turer. This galvanizing will not peel 
or flake off. Rust is prevented. It is espe- 
cially adapted to our southern climate. 

Hinge joint construction with two 
complete wraps at each joint. Stays 
will not slip. Fence will not sag. The 
wavy tension curves in the line wires 
allow for expansion and contraction due 
to changes in temperature, and bring 
the fence back to an upright position 
after having been subjected to sudden 
or severe pressure. 

Dealers everywhere carry the com- 
plete line of Dixisteel Fence for cattle, 
hogs and poultry. Mail coupon for free 
booklet—“‘Farming with Fences.” 


| Virginia 





ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


We also make wire nails, 
staples, barbed wire, 
plain wire, bale ties, 
cotton ties, angles, 
bars, bands, 
hoops, etc. 
















ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY | 
Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 1 

Please send me your free booklet, “‘Farm- 

; ing with Fences.” | 




















$10 to $12 a day being made by men 
and women working all or part time, 
Be independent in a business of J | 
your own. Best, lowest priced iron 
made. Nickel plated, handsome-- 
guaranteed. Sells fast and easy. 
& Millican, Tenn., made $24 
<TD one day. Good, Tex., sold 
4) 16 in ten hours. NEW 
SELLING PLAN --- com- 
mission paid same day you 
take orders. We deliver] 
y and collect. Write today 
for FREE OUTFIT OFFER, 

Don’t wait. Act now. 
The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
871 Fay St. Sig Prairie, Obie 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


& Cents per Foot and up. DIRECT 
Couts less than wood. Kokomo Fence FRQM FACTO) 
beautifes and protects Lawfs, Churches, _@ 
Etc. 40 designs. All steel. orte 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New TE 
wr 


Low Prices. 
‘Kokomo Fence Mfg.Co. 
Kokemo, Ind § 





































Dept 481, 





Yo) 
SAMSON 


Tractor Repairs 
Also parts for Truck, Disc and Plow. Can 


| Prosperity, 
| him more than working with his home 


| ster 
| and Progressive Farmer folks who have 

read his recent articles will wish to know | 
| more about him. 





any 
Write 
FLINT, MICH, 


Gece and snip direct_to you at regular prices. 
- D. HOYT, 808 S. Saginaw 


Don’t Roll Cotton Seed in 
Nitrate of Soda 


tase practice adopted by some farmers 
of rolling their cotton seed in nitrate 
of soda to hasten germination or to start 
off early growth is discouraged by the 
North Carolina Experiment Station be- 
cause of results secured from recent re- 
search on this subject. 

Tests made at the Upper Coastal Plain 
Station in Edgecombe County and at the 
Central Station at State College show 
conclusively that the practice is harmful, 
that it delays germination, causes a poor 
stand and gives a decreased yield. 

When the final yields 
from the plots an average of 1,165 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre was secured 
where the’ seed were rolled in soda and 
1,302 pounds of seed cotton where the 
seed were untreated. This was a decrease 
of 137 pounds of seed cotton per acre 
due to the treatment. 


OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY | 
F. D. Fromme 


RED Denton Fromme, who goes un- 
der the docked name of “Doc,” is 


were secured 











| the wide-awake plant pathologist of the 


Experiment Sta- 
tion. Born April 1, 
1886, at St. Paris, 
Ohio, he was reared 
in Richmond, Indi- 
ana, and was for a 
time assistant botan- 
ist of the Purdue 
University Agricul- 
tural Experiment 
Station. In 1924 
Dr. Fromme was 
president of the 
American Phytopathological Society. His 


Agricultural 





F. D. FROMME 


ambition in his present work is to de- 
velop more effective and economical 
methods of controlling the diseases of 


crop plants of Virginia. 


T.M. Mills 


HOMAS Marion Mills, born April 1, 
1870, was reared on a farm in New- 
berry County, S. C., graduated from 
Lenoir College, taught in rural schools, 
and married Miss 
Sallie F. Long of his 


Mills has 
tinction of being not 
only a good general 
county agent but of 
having selected the 
10-ear exhibits 
corn which won 
sweepstakes prizes 
for South Carolina for four consecutive 
1921-24. His present postoffice is 
S. C., and nothing pleases 





MILLS 


7. & 
years, 


folks to the end that prosperity will come 
to all. 


Dr. G. W. Forster 


NE of the South’s foremost agricul 
tural economists is Dr. G. W. For- 
of North Carolina State College 


Garnet Wolsey Forster was born in 
Canada, April 1, 1887. He got his B. S. 
degree at Cornell, his M. S. and Ph. D. 
at the University of Wisconsin, and mar- 
ried Miss Florence I. Polley of Madi- 
son, Wis., in 1919. He was assistant in 
agricultural economics at the University 
of Wisconsin, 1917-18; professor of ag- 
ricultural economics at the University of 
Kentucky, 1920; assistant chief of the 
Office of Farm Management and Farm 
Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1920-21; acting 
chief, 1921-22; economist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 1922- 
23: and has been head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture, 
since 1923. Dr. Forster served with the 
A. E. F. in France, and was in the Vos- 
ges sector and Meuse-Argonne. 
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THe War DEPARTMENT OF 
THETUNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


RECOGNIZES IN THIS AWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
THE LOYALTY ENERGY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE PERFORMANCE 
OF THE WAR WORK BY WHICH 
The Ainerican Telephone « Tdegraph Company 
AIDED MATERIALLY IN OBTAINING VICTORY FOR THE ARMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE WAR WITH 
THE IMPERIAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE IMPERIAL 
AND ROYAL AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT 


Lae to f ‘7 bar Ctatane 











Telephone Preparedness 





Nine years ago, when this na- 
tion was preparing for war, it 
found the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem ready for service at home 
and abroad. The war found the 
Bell System prepared. From its 
technical forces so needful to 
meet our war-time activities in 
thiscountry, fourteen battalions 
were organized to carry to the 
front the highest developments 
of the telephone art. No other 
nation had so complete a sys- 
tem of communication to aid 
in mobilizing its resources. No 
other nation was able to put 
into the field a military com- 
munication system of equal 
effectiveness. 

Fifty years ago Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor of 
the telephone, gave to the 
world a new art. He had the 


vision ofanation-widetelephone 
system by which people near at 
hand and far apart could talk 
to one another as if face to face. 
He foresaw a usefulness for 
the telephone which could not 
be achieved without innumer- 
able developments, inventions 
and improvements, to him un- 
known. But not even he foresaw 
the marvelous application of 
telephony which gave to the 
American armies that fighting 
efficiency which is possible only 
when there is instant exchange 
of complete information. 

Since the completion of its 
service in time of war, the Bell 
System has devoted itself to 
the extension of the telephone 
art as one of the great agencies 
for the development of the 
pursuits of peace. 








home county in 1898. | 


County Agent | 
the dis- | 


of | 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CoMPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








Make Your Roofs 
Last a Lifetime! 


The wonderful Seal- 
Tite method renews, 
preserves, and 
makes your old, 
wornout roofs wa- 
tertight. One appli- 
cation lasts 10 years. 


Pa 


Till 
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August 1 st ROOFERS— We have @ money- 

making proposition. Write! 
No C. O. D. No notes. Pay four months later if 
our material proves to be exactly as represented. 


4 y Don’t put off another day findin 
rite @ out all about this wonderful way o: 
solving all your roof problems. 
We'll make you an offer so liberal, so clear, so eur- 
prisingly unprecedented that_you simply MUST take 
advantage of it at once. Don’t wait for a rain to 
remind you that your roof leaks. WRITE TODAY! 











Monarch Paint Co. Ssce.'25-54” Cleveland, 0. 















The LANE. a sturdy, 
dependable Saw 
Mill at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power. 
Portable, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 
ing guaranteed. Other woodworking ma- 
echinery. Send for description and prices. 

Lane Manufacturing Co.. Montpelier, Vt. 

Distributed by 
Dillion Supply Company, Raleigh. N. Sars 











FAMOUS 


Frederick Co. Lime 


A MINE OF WEALTH TO FARMERS 
Manufactured by 


M. J. GROVE LIME CO. 


LIME KILN, MD. 














Fine BLANKETS in 
exchange for WOOL 


GREAT opportunity for wool 

growers! Send us your surplus 
wool and we will make it up into at- 
tractive, serviceable blankets or auto 
robes at a nominal charge. 

We started this work at the request 
of the North Carolina State Depart 
ment of Agriculture, to help find a 
market for wool, but we are continu- 
ing it at the request of the wool 
growers themselves. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money and wool refunded. 

Write for booklet explaining plan to Dept. M-4 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
.. WinsTon-SaLem, N.C, 
Rane oo 


2 like hun; wolves, 
Fish Bite season, fT you bait with 
MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
Best Fish Bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
pulling them out. $1 BOX FREE ‘to introduce 
my _new fish and animal traps. Write me today 


J.F.Gregory, B-203, Lebanon, Mo. 

















It Pays to Advertise 
and 
Advertised Products 
Pay! 
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NW Free Watch ! 


> wes advertise Sterlite Diamonds, we will 





our monthly payment plen Both 
watches are accurate timekeeper, | SS 
have finely jeweled movements, |fi 

ly guaranteed, and we have 






Your watch will not cost a penny 
under this offer. Sterlite Diamonds 
© heve the brilliant, dazzling, blue- 
- white, flashing fire of genuine \ 
diamonds. We defy you to tell them * 
from real diamonds costing hundreds 
of dollars. Send only 10 cents with order 
h mention Ladies or Gents style. Send strip Aa 
paper ring size. On arrival pay Postman & 
1 first payment of 98 cents, plus postage 
Then send us $1.00 a month for six 
months---$6.98 in all. We trust you 
fully, ship at once, ask no reference, ¢ 
and we will gladly refund your first 
ayment if not ag mt You are 
neces, our money guarantee 


STERLING CO. ik. ri BALTIMORE, MD 





Beking no c 
@rotects you. 










“I Saved $40.00,” says 
Scott Crosby, “brima, 
Tennessee. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 





GET IT FROM THE 
paeAc TORY. DIRECT 





WE PA THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free Catalog 
of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Stee! Poste and Barbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. eg MUNCIE, IND, 


APIER GRASS 


50 TONS GREEN 
FEED PER ACRE 


Best and che apes st green feed ever grown in 

tne South. Produces crop of hay every 3 a 4 

weeks will sian: d drocth and cold. Write 

for booklet and terms 

SOUTHERN NAPIER FARMS 
Milton, Florida. 




















Hi-GRADE GLADIOLI 


$ | No two alike. Gorgeous Rainbow assortment of the 
Post 
PAID 






most 
beautiful flowers that ever burst from a bulb. Carefully 
aclected, choice varieties. Extre larre, bloom ing size. 
15 bulbs for $1.00, postnaid Extraor< snare, valuei 










BAUMANN BROS. Dept. ¥,2055 Osgood St.Chicage * 














EEP Gombault’s Caustic 

Balsam in your barn 
—ready for emergencies. 
For 42 years a reliable and 
effective remedy for Spavin, 
Capped Hock, Curb, Splint, 
Laryngitis, Thoroughpin, 
Quittor, Wind Galls, Poll 
Evil, Sprains, Fistula, 
Grease, Barb Wire Cuts, 
Calk Wounds, Shoe Boils. 


Treat these ills with 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam. 
You can apply it yourself 
easily. Directions withevery 
bottle. Won’ tscar or discolor 
hair. $2.00 per bottle at drug 
stores, or direct on receipt 
of price. 


The Lawrence- Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 
a FJ; 














Just $1.00! 









FREE 


WATCH CHAIN 
For a limited time we 
are offeringa beautiful 
Watch Chain FREE 
pone now while offer Dials. Re ad h ow you can buy 


ism and 5 pos ns. 
value in America 


values. 





Buy a Studebaker Direct Si vom the Maker" 


The balance in easy monthly payments: 
You get the famous Studebaker, 21 Jewel Watch— 
Insured for a lifetime—direct from the maker at lowest 
prices ever named on equal quality. Send at once 
for FREE Book of Advance Watch Styles. 


91 Jewel 
STUDEBAKER 


-the Jnsured Watch 


Choice of 60 latest, thin model, Art Beauty Cases in yellow gold, green 
gold or white gC ~ i effects; 8 adjustments, including heat, cold, isochron- 


rom the tr save big money 


Write for ou oe th ~¢ Book. It will f 
Send c upon at once. Get Free Chain 
STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. K268 

Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 





Direct to you from the factory—the greatest watch 


Write a Style Book! Gond at quas sad aus 6 sen of 


newest, beautiful, advance styles in Studebaker Art Beauty Cases and 


1 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch direct 

and pay for it while you are using it. 
st you on watch styles and watch 
offer today while it lasts. 


} 


South Bend, Indiana 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. K2s® South Bend, Indiana I 
Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch 1 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 























The Voice of the Farm 


Safe Foundation Needed 


F WE want a new sign-up of the Old 

Belt, why not call for a unanimous 
sign-up for Patterson’s resignation by 
the old members as a stepping-stone for 

new sign-up? If we farmers do not 
have the control, we need not expect the 
best work. We are tired of lords and 
want servants to do our marketing and 
financing. We must do better, or co- 
oping is a goner. We want a founda- 
tion to build on that our enemies can’t 
shake. Give us a foundation we can be 
proud of, and then you won't be able to 
keep intelligent farmers out of the co- 
marketing association. 

P. B. NEAL. 

Rockingham County, N. C 


Ride Once Where You Walked 
Three Times 


HAVE been a subs¢riber for the past 
10 or 12 years and think The Pro- 
Farmer the best in the South 
if not in the entire country. There is 
one subject, however, that I think you do 
not stress enough, and that is the use of 
improved machinery and tools. 


perative 


gressive 


Neither do our agricultural leaders or 





ogressiwe da 


be helped, to some degree at least. It is 
a better implement campaign put on by 
the leading farm papers and county 
agents. I believe this would help the 
Southern farmers more than all the ad- 
vice that has ever been given as to how 
to kill boll weevils and spray peach 
trees. 

good and [ am not 
trying to undervalue it, but if someone 
could shake the Southern farmer hard 
enough to wake him up to the fact that 
he can grow two bales of cotten with 
the same man labor he now grows one 
the South would certainly bloom. And 
it most assuredly can be done. 


Yours 


This advice is 


for better farming tools. 
E. P. GAUTNEY 
Yes, sir; we agree with you, Mr. Gaut 
ney, that all of us should do more to en 
courage the use of the implements that 
will enable one man to do the work of 
two.—Editor 


Sign-up Will Win After Prices 
rop 


Alstow me to say it is too early to 

ask the tobacco growers to re-sign 
contracts. Tobacco grown this year 
(1926) must be marketed before the grow 














DEWBERRIES GROWING ON 


county agents. They tell us how to 
grow certain crops, how to market them 
and what kind of seed to get but they fail 
tostress the point of making these crops 
with less man labor. 

I am manager of cotton plantation. 
When I took charge of it four years ago 
it was making 40 to 50 bales. With 
the use of two-horse cultivators and other 
labor-saving machines, including a trac- 
tor and improved planters and the use of 
a little more fertilizers 1 have brought 
the production up to over 200 bales, and 
with about the same man labor—13 plow 
hands to be exact. 

I say this hoping that it may help 
some one who is still walking up and 
down a row two or three times when he 
could ride down it once and do a better 


job. 
In this omenty where most of the land 
level or slightly rollit there is not 
me farmer in every 40 who owns even a 


two-horse or ht yr. 

If the South could only 
he fact that 50 per cent of the m 
bor on the average farm is absolutely 
thrown away or wasted for lack of im- 
proved farming tools, it would certainly 
be more prosperous 

Why it is that a man will walk up 
ind down a row three or four times and 
toil and sweat when he could ride over 
it once and do the work much better 
and easier? 

Why is it that people cannot see this 
mistake? In my opinion it is because 
they have grown up from boyhood using 
single horse plows and it is hard to get 
out of the old habit. 

There is one way that I think this can 


wake up to 
] an la- 


A NORTH CAROLINA FARM 


ers will be convinced that cooperation 1s 
the only way to secure the market value 
of that product. The demand for an as- 
sociation must come from the growers, 
instead of the management. It is evi- 
dent a goodly number of non-association 
growers must be converted to this method 
of. marketing their crops. There is 1 
better argument than the low prices that 
must prevail with the collapse of the 
present coOperative marketing 
tion. Let the directors weigh this mat 
ter, and c a halt in their attempt (tt 
will be a failure) to secure a new sign-uf 
at this time. I predict there will be a 
re-signment, but not before the farmers 
call for it. W.S. MORTON 


Charlotte County, Va. 


associa 


Danger in Forest Fires 
lear pe yple s 


How often we he: opl iy ff 
impossible to stop forest fires. T! 
said the same thing about the eradi 

of the cattle tick, but that has 
done. We must eradicate the fores 
also, if we are to have the blessing 
ture offers us. Too many of us lool 

a_ thrifty, 
resource—which of course it largely 
—but we need to consider it also as al 
industry. Then we would take better 
care of our forests than we do. 

The forest fire prevention work is tov 
important to be looked on as a mere trifle 
The prosperity of our rising generation 
depends largely on how we control for 
est fires. tJ 

This warning is important. As D: 

Knapp used to say, “We must use Fess 


fire and more sense in dealing with our 
old fields.’’—Editor. 


growing forest as a 
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Every Man Must First Put His 
Own Farm on a Sound Basis 


| HAVE been greatly interested in the 
various bills and plans proposed for 
the aid of farmers of the South and West. 

I cannot help thinking that any help 
of real value that the farmer gets must 
come through education in better farm- 
ing and the application of better busi- 
ness methods to his business. No busi- 
ness that is basically unsound can be 
made sound by legislation or easier 
credits, whether it is banking, merchan- 
dising, farming, or any other line; and 
any help given by the government to a 





business that is basically unsound must | 
be taken from the whole people in taxes | 


to bolster up an unsound business. 


The farmer must help himself by put- | 


ting his business on a sound basis. No 
body can do this for him, and if he 
doesn’t do it, he must pay the penalty, 
just as the banker or merchant who 
tries to do business on an unsound and 
uneconomical basis must pay the penalty. 

The farmer’s problem is to establish a 
balance of trade in his favor. If he does 
this, his business is sound and his local 
banker will give him all the credit he 
wants or needs. A balance of trade in 
his favor means that he must sell more 
dollars’ worth than he buys. 


lina farmers, for instance, sell cotton, 
tobacco, some early vegetables, and a 
very few other things that bring in a lit- 
tle money. They buy meat and _ lard, 
corn, hay, flour, oats, eggs, butter, ma- 
chinery, tools, implements, furniture, 
clothing, shoes, automobiles, tires, gas, 


oils, mules, horses,—in fact, nearly ev- 
erything they use—and it all has to be 
paid for with this cotton and tobacco. 
The price of cotton and tobacco is low, 
so the South Carolina farmer cannot pay 
fer as much or as many of these num- 
erous things that he wants and needs as 
he would like to buy, and the reason his 
cotton and tobacco bring low prices is 


because he is making more of them than | 


the rest of the world needs. His busi 
Ress is not on a sound basis. His pro 
duce won't pay for what he wants to 
buy. The balance of trade is against 
him, and to produce more cotton and to 
bacco only makes the matter worse. 


What is the answer? The farmer can 


South Caro- | 





gtow the food that is eaten on his farm, | 
the seed he plants, and the mules and | 


horses to do the work. If he (1) makes 
his farm primarily a place on which to 
gtow food and other necessities, (2) 

place to grow selling or export crops, 
and (3) if he bends every energy toward 
Mereasing his production per acre, he 


May not have as many bales of cotton | 


Or pounds of tobacco to sell, but his 
Reeds will be less and he will be on his 
Way to establishing a balance of trade 
m his favor. R. WADE BRICE. 
Sumter County, S. C. 

There are many ways in which govern- 
ment and society as a whole now dis 
criminate against the farmer, but the first 
mportant thing is the one Mr. Brice 
emphasizes. The farmer who does not 
put his own farm on a sound business 


basis will not succeed under any con- 
ditions. —Editor. 


Against Surrender to Auction 
System 

NOWING you to be sincerely inter- 

ested in the intelligent development 
of farming, I am writing you asking if 
you cannot do something in the way of 
Proposing and getting through a continu- 
ation of the Tobacco Growers’ Codper- 
ative Association plan even without any 
Special percentage of sign-up. A great 
Many of us here— and I am sure from 

Ts in the co-op paper, in South 
Carolina also—would rather discontinue 
farming than go back to the old way of 
Marketing. Why not receive members 


who prefer the co-op plan even if it be | 
With only a 20 or 25 per cent total of 


the desired membership? 
VIRGINIA FARMER. 

Mecklenburg County, Va. 

We shall be glad to hear from our to- 
bacco farmers, not only in South Caro- 
lina but in other states, as to this mat- 
ter. Many codperatives succeed with small 

fi-ups.—Editor. 




















e e e e Top-Dressing 
..and these Mississippi | rare | 
Cotton Tests are Interesting— 
‘Tan a good look at the results of four years’ 
work with different nitrogenous fertilizers on 


cotton crops. Tests were performed at the Delta 
Branch Station. 





Nitrogenous Fertilizers 









































_— ——y 
" Pounds Seed Cotton per Acre Per Cent 
— 1924 Av. 1921-24 Increase 
Rate per Acre 
Time of Applying Actual |Cerrected| In- ||Corrected]  In- Av.1921- 
Yield | Wiel | crease ||" Yield | crease 1924 | 2am 
Sources of Nitrogen—22} Lbs. of Nitrogen per Acre. 
Check—No Fertilizer - - - + + 1391.9] 1392.0) | 1027.1 
Nitrate of Soda, 150 Lbs. - - - - 1505.6} 1495.8 103.8) 1178.7 15146 7.5 “48 
Ammonium Nitrate, 75 Lbs. *- 1623.7; 1602.6 210.6 1205.2 178.1 15.1 173 
> i 3 140.3) 1222 200 3) 
eck---Ne Fertihzer - - + + = 7) 1392.0 if 1027.1 
Calcium Cyanamid, 150 Lbs. - - 1449.9} 1431.0 39.0) 1060.5 33.4 28 
Cotton Meal, 375 Lbs. - + - 1609.3} 1609.2 217.2 1168.2 141.1 15.6 13.7 
C. S. Meal, 187.5 Lbs. N. of S. 75 Lbs.| 1466.5) 1486.0] © 94.0|] 1192.4 165.3 6.8 162 
Check~-No Fertiliser + + + + + 1355.4) 1392.0) 1027.1 


—From Press Circular No. 8 


Note that the cotton treated with Sulphate of Ammonia 
gave the largest yield. Note also that it gave the highest 
increase in yield—a gain of 19.5% over a period of four 
years. 


There’s no better nitrogenous top-dressing for cotton — 
or any other crop—than Sulphate of Ammonia. And the 
handiest, most convenient form of this profitable fertilizer is 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


Tue BarrRETT Company, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
602 Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


oer B-10 
The Barrett Company, 602 Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
\ Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Am- { 


(Write name of crops on line above) 
| and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


| monia. I am especially interested in.. 


| Name.... 
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The standard dairy ration of 
successful deirymen for over Bi 
20 years, forces maximum 

milk flow with perfect safety. RY 
Milk record sheets sent FREE, write to |. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. 
5218 Carthage Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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COMPOUND 

Keep your horses working with | 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32 years for Distemper 
Strangles, Influenza, Coughs anc 
olds. Give to sick and those ex- 
posed. Give “SPOHN’S” for Dog Dis- 
temper. Sold by your druggist. If not, 
order from us. Small bottle 60 cents, large 
$1.20. Write for free booklet on diseases, 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO.Dent.25GOSHEN. IND. 


D 


Ditcher-Terracer - Grader 
All steel, adjustable, reversible. Cuts v- 
od ditch 









to 4 ft. Open, tiling or irri. 
thes: builds field 


ia. Cleans old ditc' 
= . Does work of 100 men, Operate 
cr tractor. 10 DAYS FREE 
RIAL. Satisfaction or nosale. Send 
for free book and special low price. 
Graderc 


races 
horses 0! 











Fruit Trees, Berry Bushes, ’ 
Roses, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Shade Trees 


Plant now. Send for our new spring 
catalogue just off the press. 
LINDLEY NURSERIES 
POMONA, N. C. 
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e BALLOONS 


Vi @ § & ruses 


OVERSIZE 
CORDS 











gance. 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


Montgomety 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


St. Paul Portiand4, Ore. 





Baltimore jg. Chicago 4 _=Kansas City 


A definite mileage Guarantee 
Backed by a 54 year old Company 


If you could buy a better tire 
value, if you could get extra 
quality for an extra price— 
that would be a different thing. 


But when we put a 54 year 
old guarantee back of River- 
side tires, when we guarantee 
them to give you the last pos- 
sible yard of mileage, paying 
an extra price is only extrava- 


When we guarantee our Over- 
size cords for 12,000 miles— 
our balloons for 10,000 miles— 
made with new live rubber, de- 
signed to prevent skidding— 
Our Auto Supply book is free—Write for it. 


Ward &Co, 




























what better tire value can you 
get at a higher price? 

If you pay one-third more, what 
do you get for the extra moncy? 
You get no longer mileage, no bet- 
ter service, no better guarantee of 
satisfaction. So why pay more? 


Why Ward’s Prices are Low 


We are the largest retailers of tires 
in the world. We buy our own live 
rubber, millions of dollars’ worth, 
and pay cash—when rubber is low 
in price. 
Riversides are made in our own 
. un our own supervision. 
We sce that super-quality is built 
into the tire. And yet our one-profit 
method of selling by mail saves you 
a full one-third, that otherwise 
would go as profit and cost of sclling. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 





Colt Picks Off the Pests 


KUNKS, weasels, rats, woodchucks and other varmints destroy 
more farm produce every month than the cost of several Colts. 
That's one reason why a Colt is worthits weight in gold on any farm. 
Take a few shots at these pests and those that are left soon learn 
to give your garden, fields and hen houses a wide berth. 
Ask any Colt dealer to show you his assortment of Colt models. 
And get him to explain the Colt safety features, too. They’re as 
vital as the accuracy and dependability of the arm. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Company 


717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Catalog No. \6 shows the com- 
plete line of Colt’s Revolvers 
and Automatic Pistols. Want it? 


Only’g 


Up to 10 H-P. — The One-Profit En 


I Want You To 
Test It 30 Days 
AT MY RISK 


For 42 years I have been 
building ENGINES which 
thousands of farmers 
have penouseee the 
most dable and 
enssamieel in the worl. But this WITTE 
Engine is the masterpiece of them all. 
It is really a mechanical marvel and I am 
s0 proud of its perfection that I want every 
farmer to have one. . 
Scientific factory methods and huge pro- Note these Points 


duction enable me to price this master engine STARTS onsy tn esldest 





Police Positive Target 
CALIBER .38 











Down Buys Any 
WITTE Engine 















so any man can afford to own it. It will do queather, Beatielale 
almost every kind of work on the farm. It’s fen construction moans 
1 economical in operation. Completely equipped more power for less fuel. 
with WICO Magneto, speed and power regu- Speed regulator enables 


it to be used on lightest 
jobs as well as the heav- 
test work. Takes the place 


f lator and throttling governor. : 
And I amso positive that it will stand up ana 














deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or a 7 ; I 
{ cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an Gael Misia tieaeanhen, 
j IRON CLAD LIFETIME GUARANTEE. All Sizes — 2 to 25 H-P. 
! 4 LLM EMPTIES 1 
: ‘Nearly a Year To Pay 
| $ Special WITTE § 2¥© e 
} § - The best advertising I can do is te have people boosting this won- 
r Features s derful engine in every county in America, so you can buy it on 
¢ he50S ial 2 practically your own terms, with nearly @ year to pay. On my 
} ¢ Only 6 tt ue S paw > liberal 30 day test proposition only $5.00 will bring it to you, and 
j § eatures: e the low balance can be split up into small payments to suit. 
a $ 1—Light Weight Yet Durable Scrap your old engine and pay a little en the WITTE. 
, Ae be R & Gn = plan thie master WITTE Engiec vn 
—Throttiing Governor, terally pay for itself, and make you a big 
( 3 Ing even speed » - profit besides, in the first year. Simply send 
{ } me your name and eddress—a card will do—to geta free copy of my 
4—A Real Kerosene, a s big tie beaks that ose real engine fects. me —— to 
Gasol i 3 uu—the risk is mine. r. you are interes ask for our 
4 gine ine or Oistila § and Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig, or Pump Ca 
, ; ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
§ &—PerfectHigh-Tension Mag- > ° 
] 
$ ete ignition WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
¢ S—Self Adjusting Carburetor § 2359 Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
i ae NL SNP 2359 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
7 Quick Shipments Made from Nearest of these Warehouses: 





ATLANTA, GA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. TAMPA, FLA. RICHMOND, VA. 
S, TEXAS LAREDO, TEXAS 








my name, 
| these 
$$ 


| ed on what pride I had left, 
| that I would give no one cause to c 


The Road 


By A. E. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
never again spend a night 


AY I 
like the one that followed. The 


jailer told us the execution was to 
take place the next day, so the governor 
ould leave for the coast that night. 
We gave our hands 
to the acquitted 





men and saw them 
go. They took 
themselves off in a 
good deal of em 
barrassment, though 


their joy and relic f 
was shining in 
their faces. They 
could hardly rejoice 
with us that they 
had escaped our 
fate. 

Doctor Caldwell 
came in the even- 
ing and spent the 
night with us. By 
morning |! had 
come to some de- 
gree of steadiness, 
and could think of 
my past life and 
my friends with 
calmness. All in all, 

had lived happily, perhaps had more joy 
in my few years than some unfortunates 
in a lifetime. I remember envying Mer- 
rill, though, and for rather an odd rea- 
son. He was leaving a wife and chil- 
dren behind him. A wife did not seem 
so important to me, but it did strike me 
that it would have been pleasant to know 
that a small boy, of my blood and with 
was growing up and would 
think of me sometimes. 

In the end I found that thoughts like 
grew bitter as I mused over them. 
So I fell back on my uncle's advice, call- 
and resolved 
all me 














coward. Toward morning I slept a lit- 

tle. 
I woke to a great stir in the camp. 
were up in ranks. I heard 





The troops 
bi Caldwell observe to our jailer that 
the governor had been out measuring the 
ground, superintending the building of 
scaffolds, and giving detailed orders for 
the formation of the troops, “Like an un- 
dertaker,” the doctor observed finally and 
then came in to talk to us of more im- 
portant matters. 

“For a poor man like me, 
me as being too showy,” was Pugh’s 
comment on the military array as we 
came into the open. He had held up bet- 
ter than any of us. Indeed, he declared 
he had counted himself as a dead man 
for weeks and therefore was not per- 
turbed by these final activities. There 
was a little boasting in this, I think, but 


this strikes 


|a great deal of courage. 





A column of troops filled the street. 
We were marched in between two sec- 
tions of the artillery. Companies of in- 
fantry were ahead and behind, and on 
each side, files hemmed us in. Forward, 
we went, and as we cleared the houses, 
more troops joined in. Light horse trot- 
ted on the flanks. Infantry columns 
closed up to right and left, so that we 
marched in the center of a hollow square. 

A grove of trees ahead seemed our 
goal. I strained my eyes ahead to see 
something that was not a tree and yet 
stood like one. Suddenly I saw and, sud- 
denly sick, turned my head. 

From that moment on, the world moved 
in a daze. I kept plodding ahead but 
saw nothing. Faintly there came to my 
ears the murmur of the crowd, the sharp 
commands of the officers. The dust of 
moving troops rose in a fog about us and 
made breathing hard. We halted. There 
was more moving around. We _ were 
shifted again, and officers raged at com- 
slow to take positions. 


panies 

“Only six—” it was Pugh’s voice— 
“here’s economy. Must we wait for 
turns?” 





We stood in an 


DO wi 


I looked about me. 
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around us, lines oi soldiers made a great 
hollow square. Beyond a small crowd 
waited. We ourselves, guarded by two 
companies with fixed bayonets, 
the center of the square. 
and a short distance away SIX gal- 
lows. On the other side were grouped 
the lesser prisoners also under guard 
To the right was the governor, mount. 
ed, with his staff. As I looked at him. 
he signalled with his right hand. Tw 
officers, a dozen soldiers and a man wit 


were in 
Opposite us 


were 


a black mask over his face appr ed 
“Bring these men,” called the officer 
“Benjamin Merrill, Robert Mateer, James 
Pugh—" three other names followed 
“This makes it hard for you,” said 
Pugh sudderly. “I’m sorry, it’s mean 


waiting.” 
II 


HE six moved off. Doctor Caldwell 

went with them. I watched them with 
fascinated horror. The gallows were 
simple affairs, shaped like an L upside 
down and planted deep in the ground, like 
a horrible kind of fence post. As the 
group came to the first, a man was 
brought out, the executioner tied his 
hands behind him, and helped him up on 
a barrel that stood under the horizontal 
beam. The rope that hung from the beam 
was then adjusted carefully so that it 
was nearly taut as the man stood. Then 
the executioner got down and tied the 
man’s legs together. 

This was repeated five times. The last 
man was Pugh. He stood directly oppo- 
site me and nearer than any of the oth- 
ers. This done, the officers and soldiers 
drew back. The executioner moved to- 
ward the left to the first man in line. 
The governor rode up 

“Have vou anything to say before the 
sentence of the court is executed?” 1 
heard him ask. 

The man began to talk, 
ing voice, as if he had been running a 
long distance. I could hear the | 
The governor listened patiently. The mar 
fell silent, his words losing volume and 
clearness, like a clock running dowt 
The governor nodded. I saw the man 
with the black mask come up from be- 
hind: he kicked the barrel away from 
under the man’s feet. For a second the 
doomed man hung there, quietly as if 
he were standing on nothing; then his 
body began to jerk and swing. 

I fixed my eyes on the ground and kept 
them there. As from far off, I heard 
Tryon’s voice from time to time, then 
other voices and ever so often that 
deathly silence. At last Tryon was al- 
most in front of me. I heard him ask 
the usual question and heard Pugh an- 
I looked up. 


Il 


ILL you zive me half an hour?” 
Pugh asked and his voice for the 
first time had a sort of grayness in it. 

The governor nodded and Pugh began 
to speak. His voice came round and full 
as he went on. I think most of the folks 
on the field must have heard every word. 

“My blood and the blood of these men 
he began, “will be as good seed sowed 
on rich ground; there will be a hundred 
rebels—nay, a thousand, rise for every 
one you kill.” 

He went over the causes of the con- 
flict, pointed out that the Regulators had 
taken the lives of no man before the 
battle, and that they had asked nothing 
more than justice. : 

“You brought an army to defeat Us, 
he said direct to Tryon. “You would 
have done better to bring that army t? 
put away your dishonest officers; you 
would have done better to remember 
your oath and to have protected the peo 
ple from corrupt clerks instead of pro- 
tecting the clerks and murdering the 
people.” 

Tryon did not move a muscle. Fan- 
ning came up and spoke to him. He 
shook his head. Pugh went on. i 

“The man who should be standing 
her is ' ncre 


in a low pant- 





swer. 
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— mund Fanning. Shall I give you a list A delightful drowsiness came over me | 
of his misdeeds—first—” as dusk came down. I had the feeling | 
There was a shout from the crowd. of a runner who has run a long race and y 
Fanning had dashed up, swung from his won+-complete exhaustion and complete Do OU know what 


























































horse and made for the foot of the gal- calmness of mind. For the moment, so 
lows. He tugged at the barrel. elish is man, I could forget my com- 
“M ler, robbery, speculation, all of rades who had died that morning and the COD R 
eat these | he been guilty,” Pugh went on think only of myself who was to live a L 
wd grimly. “Ask him of James Few—” little longer. I stretched out on my | e 
wo The words stopped on a gurgle. Fan- blankets and fell at on into a deep | d 
in ging had pulled the barrel away. slumber. an Ol : do in 
us The governor turned and waved his It was dark when [| woke. Some one | 
al- hand. Officers jumped to the front. had me by the shoulder, and was shak- 
ed Commands rang out. We were forced ing me. 
back, crowded into line. Troops formed “Some one’s coming,” said the voice of 
nt- around us. We began to march—back the man who slept next me. “Maybe 
im, » toward the town. they’re going to move us.” we 
WO We were all too stunned to realize what We had talked over the possibility of 
ith had happened. Were we pardoned, or being sent back to Newbern until our CHICK 
ed reprieved and for how long? Would the fate was finally decided. Hillsboro was 
er, job be finished tomorrow? I was too tO near the irontier to be a secure place 
1es spent to feel any hope or any fear, and for prisoners of our stripe. 
staggered back through the dust like a _ There was a light outside the door. 
aid man in a dream. Horses stamped, and men talked together 
an The rest of the condemned men were in low tones. Some one rattled the 
in as bad shape as I was. The shock of bars ar “a door. A ae sounded. 
the executions, the certainty of our own | Craig? Out here. Bring your coat 
ell destruction and then this paralyzing sus- and blankets. Vv No matter whether you have 
‘th pense. We told ourselves not to hope, ten baby chicks, or a thousand, 
re and hoped in spite of reason. Food was HAD lain down fully dressed, save you really should know what 
de brought us presently, but we could not for cap and coat. These I donned and the Cod Liver Meal and Oil in 
ke eat, The man who brought it told us putting my blankets on my shoulder, Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter can 
te nothing, and we hardly dared to ask him. | deal toy dn ene. do for them. 
‘as The long afternoon dragged on. The It opened and then closed behind me. re have the benefits of complete 
iis jailer made his rounds \s he looked The bars came down again. The jailer In most Cases, these new invig- assimilation. Get your young 
on in to count us and to make sure of doors tood thete with a lantern. In its yel- orating ingredients reduce chick flocks on this wonderfully good 
tal and windows, one of our number, more Jow light, I saw a mass of figures in thi mortality to an insignificant per- Growing Mash right away. Of 
m b Id than the rest, looked up and with a road a dozen horses or more, each with centage. No longer need you course, Ful-O-Pep Growing 
it emg grey 9 nigra asked, a man at his head Two other figures expect to lose chicks because of Mash, fed to flocks that have 
- Th "1 we ae hi .° ad nt stood closer. I could not make out diarrhea, or constipation. No come through the first six weeks 
” ne ae ee rants. longer must you regard leg- on Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter, 
IV Suddenly Fanning’s voice came out of weakness or toe-picking as un- develops unusually husky early 
- plain a.c0e , , the gloom. avoidable chick ailments. bird 
0- pe T make too much of this, but “Here is the order for release. I am ; irds. 
h- there is a rumor going round that sending this man back to Newbern. As Cod Liver Oil, whichhas already Both are 
rs the rest of you are to be reprieved. How 4 particularly dangerous prisoner, His proved its effectiveness in pre- “Weather-Proof” Feeds 
0- ( long? I don’t know. A month or two, I Excellency has thought it wise to move venting leg-weakness, is aided 
guess, and that means you'll get a par- him secretly.” by the Cod Liver Meal. These, Both Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter 
don in the end. When the battle’s two = =This was for my benefit, I thought blended with the good oatmeal and Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash 
he month: old, they'll never hang anyone tor The jailer was not entitled to explana- and other ingredients of Ful-O- give flocks an extra stamina 
] being on the wrong side. tions, once he had the order. Pep Chick Starter, give chicks that enables them to thrive 
We looked at each other. The jailer “A dangerous prisoner,” Fanning re- a healthy digestion. Every through unfavorable weather or 
went out. One man began to ctr. Tears peated and now he looked directly at mouthful of this mash givesthe a late season. It’s the Cod 
: an his mouth quivered. ‘Then he broke accidents of the read prevent him com. || + chick @ proper balance of just Liver Meal—found only in Ful- 
in down entirely, bent over to hide his face, img to Newbern jail.” - the things it needs. st. ng ile a4 vides this 
id while his whole body was shaken by his My heart sank. This was nothing less The results are (1) decreased weather insurance. 
“ sobs. than a threat, or rather a promise. Had mortality; (2) a better digestive Somewhere in your vicinity 
a Toward six some one unfastened the Fanning seen I was scheduled for release condition; (3) smoother, tighter there is a good dealer who sells 
" Sor. Doctor Caldwell came bursting in. —_ ee ae ae ee ae feathers; (4) stronger bones; the Ful-O-Pep line. He can 
me I med never om him so moved. a w hy ll ees (5) more rapid growth. supply you today. 
if —_ ed,” he shouted, You're follow. There was nothing else to do. It’s in Ful-O-Pep Write for the 1926 Ful-O-Pep 
1S or é . ee Yet as I stepped forward, the jailer touch- Gr ° M h too poultry book. It is free to poul- 
We stared at him. No one moved for ed my arm. I glanced at him and he re owing asn, try keepers. Use the coupon. 
; yep a. pe - ident ye t. turned my feck, yet % was too dark to Cod Liver Meal has been added 
, as it struck me, suddenly dumb, ee oe lem af tis features. m “ T 
n member saying the words, “reprieved” had lle “leotie - a - had sted eee a bsp Quaker Oats @m; 9 
at over to myself and wondering dully what person: did he mean to tell me that he 00, So that the young birds may CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
l- they meant. might aid me? I could not see how. 
k The man next to me toppled over The troop mounted. I was put in the 
- silently to the floor. He had fainted. middle, with wrists bound together and 
That movement brought us to life. We tied to the saddle horn. A trooper led 
hugged each other and gave vent to silly my horse. 
faughter. It was a moment before any- Fanning, a black, cloaked figure, stood 
one thought to look to the man who had for a moment by the leader's bridle. He 
le collapsed. spoke loudly as he gave his final orders, Feed Ful-O-Pep Feed Ful-O-Pep Begin feeding 
That duty and Doctor Caldwell’s words and I guessed that I was to hear. OS hao ye ey at tg a 
Dp brought us back to a sort of sobriety. “This man goes to Newbern jail. If | bones and swift five months and | ams all year 
I We talked among ourselves then of what an attempt should be made at rescue, put crowth — 
m4 there was for us in the future. Future him in front and let him be killed by his 
4 —what a magic word. A few minutes friends. Remember this—whether he 
before and that future, so far as tms be dead or alive, I look for an account- 
d earthly life went, had been confined to a ing to you.” 
few hours. Now years stretched ahead, The man saluted. The horses were put 
) years filled with the almost unbearable to a trot. We went clattering down the 
m ond of —— bin ap to op the street, halting once at _——s" post a Si. Re. 
Mrise, to hear friendly voices, to sleep, and again at the outpost. en we were Feed Ful-O- ed Ful-O- Pep eed Ful-O- 
; to wake again—these seemed delights im- jin the country road and headed east. Fine Chick Feed from the sixth week Sit menth cn 
. peaeurabie, I thought, without irrever- A mile out, the leader turned back to sixth week to the fifth month 
ence, I trust, that I know how Lazarus ride with me. He leaned over to thrust 
. felt when he was called back from the 43. face close to mine. _sapeesto-eis Salon, 2 diahaedenninaacastetic rea ae iaails iueaia nae amine | 
d oat bby ws — oeoT poy peel “Do you remember me?” he asked and | THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY | 
ty) ot eee € had tre and nowmes his tones cut through me like a knife 42 Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, U.S. A. osc 
u eo ; otf - I knew the voice and the face too. Please send new poultry book with full information on Ful-O-Pep Chick 
fT - Dinner was brought in and for the first It was the branded man who had robbed | Starter with Cod Liver Meal and Oil and how to feed it. | 
. time in days, we ate with some appetite. ane aes ecg = ber ne 
€ commented idly on the cruelty that Me ™ Pennsy!y ania and who had so nearly | | 
Pe ‘ “. hanged me in the tavern at Betharaba. 
ie fad sent us out to the gallows without “s 9 | Name laced Ce seme ne se eee | 
knowledge of our fate. I thought then I gasped a little and the man chuckled. 
I it was a deliberate trick; now I rather He rode back to the head of the column. | Address : 
* believe that some carelessness was re- He had given me, as he had planned, | Spr Si i gil PSA en alae RNa eT aa « | 
Sponsible, although it is possible that something to think over for the hours of | 
§ s°me devil like Fanning had purposely that night ride. | Dealer’s Name_..... sorte < 
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Virginia Farming Goes Up 
Toward Head 


THE State Department of Agriculture 
has compiled information from statis- 
tic United States Department of 


s of the 


\griculture and United States Census 
Bureau which shows that Virginia ranks 
among the leading agricultural states in 
the Unior Some of the items in which 
Virginia rank vh are as follows: 
Virginia ranks first among all of the 
states in the p duction of early pota- 
to nd of spinach: in the shipment of 


weet potatoe percentage of food 
produced on 
farms: with the county of Pulaski rank- 
United States in 
using pure- 
with Northampton 
and Accomac counties ranking first in 
the United States in the 


for crops produ ed. 


used on farms which i 
Same ae 61 eS a 
ng as tne irs 1 «(ti 
the percentage of farmers 
bred 


livestock, and 
4 


value per acre 


Virginia ranks second among all states 
in the production of peanuts and straw- 
berries, as well as in the value of forest 
products ot farms. 

Virainia ran third among all states 


in the pr d ction of tobacco, of com- 
mercial apples and of green peas for the 
table. 

Virginia ranks fourth among the states 


in the production of cabbage. 


“Just the Bulletin I’ve Wanted 


for a Long Time!” 


way is : _ 


1 received 
154 of the 
Extension Service. 
Poultry is the title. 


poultryman said when 
Extension Circular No. 
North Carolina Agricultural 
Common Diseases of 


Many of us have had our fowls droop 
and die while we were helpless to render 
any help except the doubtful expedient 
of chopping off the heads of diseased 
chickens and burning them to prevent 
the spread of the disease to the whole 
industry has grown very 
rapidly in Virginia and the Carolinas and 
imp rative that we 


poultry 


is more than ever 


do all in our power to prevent 


diseases. But we must recognize the dis- 
eases and we must know how to treat 
them. 


This timely and valuable circular is by 
B. F. Kaupp and R. S. Dearstyne of the 
Poultry Science Department of the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and will be sent free on request to any- 
one in North Care Besides, this 
department of State College will examine 


lina. 
and report on the diseases of sick or 
dead birds sent to them by poultry raisers 
in the state. 

Evervone who has three hens, a rooster 
and 13 needs the bulletin 
and should write for a copy at once. Ad- 
dress a postal card to the Extension Ser- 
vice, Raleigh, N. C., and say “Please 
send me a copy of Extension Circular 
154, Common Diseases of Poultry.” Ev- 
ery poultry club boy and girl should get 
this circular and study it until they know 
it by heart. 


baby chicks 


Live Virginia Farm News 
HE intentions-to-plant report, issued 
by the United States and State De- 
Agriculture, contains some 

valuable and interesting in- 
formation for Virginia farmers. Ac- 
cording to this report, farmers through- 
out the state plan to increase the tobacco 


partments of 
exceeding] 


acreage 3 per cent, the white potato acre- 
age 2 per cent, the Sweet potato acreage 
22 per cent, the oat acreage 18 per cent, 
and the hay acreage 5 per cent; while 
the intended acreage of corn is practi- 
cally the same as in 1925, and the peanut 
acreage about 10 per cent less. In view 
of the uncertain price situation for cotton, 
tobacco and peanuts, which are the prin- 
ipal money Virginia, growers 
of these crops have been advised by both 
Agriculture and the De- 


crops in 


the College of 


partment of Agriculture to grow suffi- 
cient food and feed supplies for their 
own use. This “Live at Home” cam- 


paign is being conducted in a number of 
counties throughout the state by the ad- 
visory council under the direction of the 
county agents. 

* * * 

Most elaborate plans are being made 
by the committees in charge of the Vir- 
ginia Apple Blossom Festival to have the 
1926 celebration exceed in interest and 
beauty those which have gone before. A 
permanent director has been secured and 
adequate funds have been 
The 1926 Blossom Festival will be held 
in Winchester about the first of May, 
when the trees are in full bloom. The 
exact dates cannot be announced at this 
time, but ample notice will be broad- 
casted later. This event is intended as 
a recognition of the vast orchard inter- 
ests of the entire state, and every fruit- 
growing county is expected to be repre- 
sented by a delegation headed by an 
apple-blossom princess of their own se- 
lection. The beauty of the valley is un- 
surpassed at blossom time. 

* * *” 


subscribed 


A new record for average milk produce 
tion in the Henrico Cow-Testing Asso- 
ciation was made during February by the 











The Prog?essive Farmer 


Carolinas- Virginia Farm News 


herd of R. N. Nelson. This herd of % 
grade Jerseys made an average produc. 
tion per cow of 811 pounds of milk ang 
38.3 pounds of butterfat. The dairy sec. 
tions are showing considerable interest 
in the records made by the various cow. 
testing associations which are an impor. 
tant factor in improving the dairy ‘ 
dustry in the state. 
a * * 

The State-Federal inspection of spin- 

ach commenced the latter part of March, 


under the direction of F. Earl Parsons 
standardization and inspection specialist 
of the division of markets. This servicg 


is available for shippers of fruits and 
vegetables, and last year more than 2,400 
cars were inspected. According to in- 
quiries received, it is believed that the 
number of cars inspected this year will 
far exceed those for any previous season, 
Following the spinach crop the inspection 
service will be continued with cabbage 
which moves during the months of April 
and May, and will then be available for 
the potato crop. In the past shippers 
have been very much pleased with this 
form of inspection, and frequently th 
buyers have demanded the State-Federal 
inspection certificate. 
* * * 


Amelia County has commenced a 


“Kitchen Improvement” contest under the 


direction of the home demonstration 
agent. This is the first contest of this 
kind ever conducted in that county, al- 
though they have been held in various 
other counties throughout the _ state. 
More than 2,000 kitchens have been re-. 
arranged during the past three years as 
a result of these contests. The improve- 
ment has caused renovation and remod- 
eling for greater convenience, and in- 
stallation of new equipment. 
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this year. 
this time last year. 


this year. 


ped 70% 
for same period. 


not increase. 


the 1926 crop. 


Peanut Picker so that the 


est market prices. 


Dept. A, 








sufficient supply of cotton is on hand according 
to Government reports to satisfy the needs of 
Cotton is about 7¢ per pound lower than at 


There are some mighty good reasons why you should 
grow more peanuts in place of cotton. 

First—The 1925 peanut crop was less than that of 1924. 

Second—The large or Virginia variety 1926 crop was 
of far better quality than in 1924, making greater demand 


Third—The Virginia and North Carolina sections ship- 

more shelled and 15% more unshelled peanuts 

to date than the same period last season. 
Fourth—Exports to foreign countries practically double 


Fifth—Imports practically nothing as compared with 
imports of 1924 crop, and indications are that these will 


Sixth—The 1925 crop in the southeastern sections grow- 
ing Runners and Spanish was short, and, with the in- 
creased demand, will soon be used up. Low prices, there- 
fore, at first of season were absolutely unjustified. 

All this suggests that the acreage of peanuts should be 
increased with good prospects for satisfactory prices on 
This could not be said of cotton with an 
ever-production the last two years. 

Finally — PLANT PEANUTS, 
type and the best you can get. 

At harvest time be sure to pick them with a Benthall 
shells will not be damaged — 
so that they will keep — so that they will bring the high- 


A. sHoor, 


€. 
BENTHALL MACHINE COMPANY, 





and use seed true to 





Secretary, 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
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built value out. 














A Policy that pays You 


UST now everyone is preaching tire conservation. 
That is an ancient Goodyear doctrine. For twenty 
years Goodyear has tried to make tires last longer 
by following this policy: First, to build the greatest 
possible value into Goodyear Tires. Second, to pro- 
vide facilities so that the user would get all this in- 


The goodness of Goodyear Tires reveals how well 
we have succeeded in the first part of this policy. 
The helpfulness of Goodyear Service shows how 
thoroughly we have accomplished the second part. 
You ought to use this service, as rendered by 
Goodvear Dealers. It will pay you well. 





Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 
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White Diarrhea 


Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 














Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt 
be of utmost interest to poultry rais- 
ers who have had serious losses Irom 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs 


Rhoades tell it in her own words: 


“Dear Sir: I see 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. 
I tried different remedies and_ was 
about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 98, Waterloo, Ifa., 
for a $1.00 box of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
does.,.—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is 
caused by a protozoal organism of! 
microscopic size which multiplies with 
great rapidity in the intestines 
diseased birds and enormous numbers 
are discharged with the droppings. 
Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it 
kills half your chicks. Take the “stitch 
in time that saves nine.” Remember 
there is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks. Don’t let these few 
infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds be- 
fore. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
thea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I | 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. | 
98, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
We packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk | 
We will send Walko White Diar- 
thea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
Postage prepaid—so you can see for 
Yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
Quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
Package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra 
arge box)—give it in all drinking 
Water and watch results. You'll find 
you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
Ou run no risk. We guarantee to 
tefund your money promptly if you 
nt find it the greatest little chick 
Saver you ever used. The Leavitt & 
Johnson National Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
Stands back of our guarantee. 


—_—— 


reports of so many) 











WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 98 
Waterloo, lowa. 

gnend me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] $1 
onomical large size) package of Walko 

Se ite Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. 
nd it on your positive guarantee to prompt- 

z fefund my money if not satisfied in every 

a: I am enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P. O. 
mey order, check or currency acceptable.) 
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ng size package 


[¢ package t two 
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IN THE MOVIES 

-r.—“Hello, Central, I want Blank 5497 
and say, get it quick, like they do in the 
vies.” 


DOES HE SHORT-CIRCUIT? 


He—“‘Here comes a friend of mine he’s 
a human dynamo.” 
She—‘“‘Really?” 


He—“Yes, everything he has on is charged.” 


INTERFERENCE 
surprised at your going to 
Why don't you settle it out 


Judge—“‘I'm 
law over a pig 
of court?” 

“We was goin’ to settle it out of court, yer 
a cop come and pulled us apart.” 


AT-CHOO! 
Young Sniffles—‘‘Auntie, they 
draft clerk at the bank today.” 
Auntie—“Oh, that’s nice—what do you do 
Open and shut the door?”’—Collier’s 


honor, only 


made me 


> 


SAVED HIS LIFE 





Doctor—“‘Ah, my little man, I knew the 
pills would help you. What did you put 
them in, water or milk?” 

Little Boy—‘‘In my pea shooter.” 

NEED FOR EXPLANATION 
Farmer’s Wife (after exhibiting an incu 
vator to a young woman boarder)—“This is ! 

the very best make there is.” 

Young Woman Boarder--—“‘Quite interesting, 
ut whereabouts in it does the hen sit?” 


RAT LASSOER 


A cowboy once said to a cat: 
“You are lean, but you ought to be fat 
So come hunting with me, 


And by supper time we 
Will doubtless have lassoed a rat.” 


OWNERSHIP DOUBTFUL 


Traffic Cop—“‘Hey, you! Is that your car?” 


“Well, officer, since you ask me, consider- 
ing the fact that I still have 50 payments to 
make, owe three repair bills and haven’t set- 
tled for the new tire, I really don’t think it 


World 


is.”.—Motor 


MINGLED SANITATION 
Doctor—“‘Have 
tion to prevent 
your family?” 
Rastus—“‘Absolutely, doctah. We've done 
bought a sanitary cup an’ we all drink from 
it.”—Exchange. 


PROTECTING WHISKERS 

Two men were becoming abusive in 
course of a political quarrel. 

“I think,” cried one of them, “that there 
is just one thing that saves you from being 
a bare-faced liar.” 

“What’s that?’ 

“Your whiskers,” 


NOT YET 
Tommy had been playing truant from school 
and had spent a long, beautiful day fishing. 
On his way back he met one of his young 
who accosted him with the usual 


you 


the 


taken every precau- 
spread of contagion in 


the 


asked the other 
was the reply. 


cronies, 


question, “Catch anything?”’ 
At this Tommy, in all consciousness of 
guilt, quickly responded: “Have not been 


home yet.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —GoRrgeniickte ine 














l DAT OLE HEN JES’ LAK 
SOME FOLKS --- 1 DONE 
FED HER ALL THU DE 
WINTUH , EN JES’ WEN 
LAYVIN’- TIME COME SHE 
HIDE HER NES’ ouT!!? 














ANOTHER REMuRK BY HAMBONE 
Hit ain’ alluz de things you kin do 
whut counts—heap o’ times hit’s de 











New Wrist 









the watch and strap 
to lie flat on the 
strap beneath. 


¥4 Metal Dial, 
es $4.00 





made in America. 


bow ‘‘flow’’ 
giving the watch a 


real character of the design nor how 


New WATERBURY 
ND now we add greater beauty 
A and style to the WaTersury, 
the lowest priced jeweled watch 


Notice the beauty of the new bow 
and crown, and how the lines of the 
into the circular case, 


(35) 45) 







Watches oS 
| myst can’t do justice to V 
the new tonneau-shape Ingersoll 
Wrist Watches. They can’t show the bs 


shape themselves 
wrist—with no 


Radiolite 
$4.50 


grace of line you 


would expect only in very much 





$5.50 





higher priced watches, 






$6.50 
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The Most Popular 
Ww 


walks 


is 9 Ist 
. en Of de 


The New Vinee 


6 $1-75 











Gverybody Knows the 


have chosen it than any other! 

Ingersoll Yankees have been chosen by 60 mil- 
lion people—in all parts of the world, in all 
of life, 
here any better demonstration of the quality? 
pendability? Of value? Of genuine service? 





YANKEE 
Watch in theWorld | 


HAT a tribute to any article to say that over 
a period of thirty years time more people 
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Tea Kaew Lots of Peopie 
Who Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a gener- 
ous commission, No experience neces- 
ary, 


Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in thelr spare 
time. They earn $30 to $150, and 
more, a month, You can, too. Write 
for let, ‘How More 
Money,” TODAY! 


Commonwealth Marbie & Granite Co. 
216 Confederate Ave. Room 209 Atlanta. Ga. 


BABYS SKIN 


is easily hurt. Many mothers protect 
it by bathing with no other soap than 


Resinol 


HE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER 











Money back ran 
known for fg wom Fits all sewing 
. Pays for itself in ten minutes time. 
beautiful as done by $275.00 

Money back in five 


Hemstitcher Co., Dept. 117, Fort Worth, Texas 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels- 
Pr Am steel or wood—wide 
~ or narrow tires. 









Parte. 
. any run- 

ning gear. Catalog tl- 
lustrated in colors . 
59 Elm St., Quiney, til. 





Catch 


Fi Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 

cn Sreek wind TRAP. Write efor Bargain Cate’ 
8 an: . 

1— pp our . Offer. $1 Box 


WALTON SUPPLY CO. bes, St. Louis, Me, 
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It Pays to Advertise and 
Advertised Products Pay 


wi hey 
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*‘We Have More 
Power” 
Baked wheat.stubble. 


Hot, sunshiny days. A 
hundred acres to plow 7” 
deep. Time limit 15 days. 
All finished in 12 days with 
Case tractor. 

Tough Texas gumbo sod. 
Case pulls 5-disc plows 
through a thousand acres, 
then tandem disc harrows. 
No lifting of plows or har- 
rows. No sign of wear on 
tractor. The Case has 
power to spare. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
Incorporated 1642 
Dept. R21 Racine Wi 
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WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE Succession, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 50 to wep 1,000; small orders postage prepaid $3.00 bushel. D, A. Burch Co., Chester, ¢ 
bunch, labeled separate. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 500, 90c; Guarantee satisfaction Six years, ———__—_ — : = 
1,000, $1.50 Express: 90c thousand; 10,000, $7.00. istomers Order now with cash Selected seed Mamm sth Yellow Soyt $1.55 
Old time furniture—sofas, beds, desks, tables, chairs, g. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga . ! Brokerage Co., Bax! ley, Ga. Laredos $5.00. J. M. Hall, Middleton, N. ¢ 
cupboards, chests, sideboards with long legs; andirons, —~ > r ve. Imnrovea P Biloxi Soybes 3.5¢ - beashel: se oe 
; a Potato plant postpaid: 500 pure In ed Pt rio Rican iloxi Soybeans, # 50 per bushe on Tre 
fenders Send rough outline with description. High- es 1 000. $9 10: 10 000 up highest qu from selected quest Write _J. W. McLeod, Rowla N. Cc . 
est cash prices, will eall anywhere. Steinmetz, 1411 , + » thomaan - , ——  - = — — 
N. ind. Richmon Vv ~% pos i 200. 50« ”, $1 thousand, two thousand Sound new - Early Sneck 
22nd, ichm«e a 000 it tin ehnn te 1] - basket Ssoun crop Speckled See 3, Te 
a - 2g ag th ~ cleaned, $3 00 bushel. J. H. Palmer, 1 Ga. 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | ."pame: atk, New gop Mammoth Yellow teed Soybeans, 4 
A ta peshel. f.o.b. “New Bern, N. C.) Wri J, H, Parker 
: Varieties : . — 
er a ote aliens tend e) . a 
M ney! Money! Money Lone me ins on farms ' timore Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $1.70 per bust in new 
No bonus required P. O. Box 88, Raleigh, N. C ( Fey bags; cash with order. Write Oak ve S Farm 
; 000 Car N. ¢ 
VIRGINIA od size —— ——____________ — — 
—_——- —-- ‘ i . iftor ota . Ime For Sale Early Speckle: i Runi ing V Beans, 
$800 tal i7-acre farm ; Ga $3 bushel :; Mixed Peas, $4 bushel Dut Seed Com 
from university; house in lar ¢ - — pany, Dublin, Ga 
plenty mber healthful elit Ad Al Emerald Farm. Melis rost-proof Cabba and Bermuda O1 lants — - — 
f F. W. Spragu Scottsville, V ° Berane Farm CIS, ready now Varieties: Jerseys and Charleston Wake- Early Speckled Velvet Bean seed, guaranteed ger- 
fields, Succession, and Flat Dutch, Prices parcel post- mination, select and clean, $3 bush Edw. FF. 
OTHER STATES a paid: 200, 7 00, $1.00; 1,000, $2.00. By express: Ha re Cc 
7 5 r 004 1,000 to 4,000, $1.50 per 1,000; 5.000 to 9,000, $1.25 ogee ee ——----- 
if == ~~ - , sae . 75 , and ra pe 1,000; 10,000 and ver at $1.00 per thousand le ~~ S50 to “ rien 
H, W. Jot n, I ama ¢ Fila . every ah ‘ I Plants hipped d ’ der _seosived ,, Satisfaction guar- J. ©, Credle, Swan Quarter, N. _o= attr 
Terms, cast h or Jar I ( ( eod ma urn tor 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | coors igood bags, $1.60. f-0.b., cash with onder 
ROOK ags, $1.6¢ », Ca order. 
Frost f Cabbage 1 me & Company, Cash Corner, N. ( 
f is Successior 0 ¢ l , 5 —— —— 
Wanted.—Farm dairy hands, married or single. mailed postpaid. Ex char stpa , New crop recleaned Mammoth Yel | Tokio 
Sta ‘ ' I in first ter Atwood Stock e500 PY mpt hipme 1 i N repaid Soybeans Ch ol seed in good ba pel 1 $1.5 mie! 
Farm, W n-Salem, N. ¢ tes r money refunde J. P. Councill ¢ I pe Fag) =. with order. Winstead-Smith ¢ R niville, wr 
Virginia I 
hal antenna — _ _— Db. I | ? = = as —— 
| PLANTS | t is Bermuda Onion plant - ——— 300 bushels Laredo Soybean seed, of 90 mina - 
a) " ser i ion plan = _ . tion test. at $6.00 per bushel, cash wit! f.o.b. ‘ 
E e piat ype a ~ won pane = FLOWERS = Oe Rocky Point, Pender County, N. C Inv 1 Stock rie 
ASPARAGUS ved. Eve Floral Gardens, Amherst, Virginia. Farm - il feet 
~ 2 No disappointr — . New crop recleaned Mammoth Ye v¥. Mammoth wel 
Mary W ' Asparagu Two year plant lite Bermuda Or I Be NURSERY STOCK Brown and Tarheel Black Soybeans 1 bushel = 
per 100, $2.50 Japanese Iris colors er doz 000, $6.25, delivered Cabbage pl s - : tome Senin —aaalenwe batt © buying trees. cash with order. Highest germination iranteed. t 
> ms 7 al M - me ‘ " re re ecan catalogue re ng trees. . -* a, 
$2.50 E. L. Brvya Durhar ( ao — arly Ne y AY . — Ress n Company, Lumberton, Mise J. C. Blanchard & Co., Hertford, N ( E 
50 x . 2 sit rid’ > . - : 3 ° baer Genuine Otootan Beans > ck $2.40 bushel 
f 4.50, delivered ( . = 0 I 3.—f 4 » per pe ber bu 
ee ate £ , 0. leliv ree c. H. pe! . world’s ; E ru t and Ornamental | Tree Salesmen wanted $8.50; 2% bushels and over, $8 25. Biloxis. per peck 
larges rmuda Onion plant grower, Devine, Texas, Coneord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga $1.40: r bushel $4.60: 2 oe paper e 
=: abbage plants, mx aid, $l housand, C, W. f.0.b Westminster. Hg aaah 5 —* vaspell 
Lane, Quitman, Ga. eae Westminster, 8. : 
Early Jersey Cabbage plant $1.00; postpaid. es —_——— — 
. rea ~ tifles ootan and Laredo Soybeans. don’t take 
Claud Setzer, Claremont, N. ¢ ee a chance, you may get stung like many rs dd 
Early Detroit Tomato plants, $2.50 per thousand, last year Suy ‘“‘certified beans,’’ and b your re 
, delivered F. ©. Weimer, Archer, Fla quirements early as sure to be higher r. Send 
——— stamp for circular of ‘‘Valuable Inform About 
Fo wr Sal Port R co Potat plants, two lollars New Varieties a Soybeans.”’ Also hav Mammoth 
thou and. Frank J uyne, Jesup, Ga = Yellows and Biloxis. Wm. P. Wannamaker, 8t 
Potato, Pepper planta: $2.50, 1,000, Tomato plants Matthews, S. C (ember South Carolina Soybean 
collect Sarber Plant ¢ Baxley, Ga Growers Association.) 
tbbage plants: 75, 1,000; Tomato, $1.00; Potato, CANE AND SORGHUM Jol 
Quitman Potato Co., Quitman a . se 
— - : ee For Sale.—Purebred Japanese Honey Cane seed, Iée ing 
; : = = S Cabbag * ger s #1 hk ae Plants, pound delivered. W. P. Singletary, Rt. 2, Clarktow = 
ie I n ‘ Los ; N.C 
Cabbage plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50 We sell only - or =" ( 
1) ; * , ew. s y the best pure seed Early Amber 
prepaid, Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs, N. ¢ f Cane Seed, 3 bushel bags, bushel $i 7h Karty Or- 0. 
Potato, Pepper plants: $2.50, 1,000. Tomato plants ange Cane Seed, 3 bushel bags, bushel $1.85 5 bag ] 
1.50, collect. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga lots 10¢ per bushel less. Sudan Grass bushel bags, Le 
= ; - — EP _ bushel $2.40, Whippoorwill Peas, 2 ishel , bus 
! ey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage plants, bushel $3.75. Send check with order de t 2% for a. 
$1 0 thousand, postpaid J. F Setzer, Claremont cash. Lewis Seed Co., Box 426, Memphis, Tenn. i 
N. C 
“Porto Rico Potato Plants. three dollars per thou- CORN = 
ri TeX W ere Plant Company, Waycross, , : = 
Georita.. livered aycross ant mpeny ayee repenins's Prolific seed corn, selected, $2.00 bushel 1 
— — 7 -_ — _ — - . ecatu enn 
: —________ _ ———— eer 
~ Frost proof Cabbage Collards, and Onions sent ae? sao : “ 
promptly C. O. D., 1,000, $1.25 E. W. Lampkin, Hunt's Prolific seed corn for sale. Bushel $4.00; ore 
Thomasville, Ga : aad bushel $2.10. BR. P. Iunt, Rt. 2, Wake Forest, - 
ms & i 
Millions of nice frost-proof Cabbage and Onion P - —— — 
- ‘atal - : ae or Sale.—I have 300 bushels selected improved 
a: F. — Catalogue free Clark Plant Co., Golden Dent seed corn, $2.00 bushel. J. S. Ritchie, leg 
Thomas . Ga fA Box 281, Petersburg, Va. > 
f Barly Jersey Wakeflel bbag plants: 300, 75 - 0 
i P.... ig 7 B ” ty pag PO pee! “+ 3 ar Sale.—C et selected Bigs Prol - = mu 
yj nf IR , 0 per peck 5 half-bushel; $3.00 bushel, Jno. Ho 
Goff, Falcon, N D. Biggs, Williamston, N. C ~ 
Cabbage t Ww, 30c: 800, The; 500 1.00: 1,000. ' 
$1 ty podamny " at <4 tion guarante 5 Raleigh Fine selected Truckers’ Favorite seed ¢ 8 pounds be 
, , $1.00; 14, $1.60; 28. $2.75. postpaid. postpaid, 





Plant Co Raleiy th, N. ¢ 


“Cabbage planta: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, 
i $1.50; postpaid. Sati sfaction guaranteed Ww 
Pegram Raleigh, N 

Frost-proof Cabbage plan its leading varieties, mailed 
postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, T5e; 1,000, $1.50; shipping 
promptly Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 
proof Tomato plants: 100, $1.00; 1,000, $6; 

ants: 1,000, $2.75; postpaid. Bon- 

Co nion _ Sprin as, Ala. 


Not 
2% bushels $10.00. $. P. Schoolfield, Reidsville, N. C. 


Bowers’ 90-Day Prolific.—Guaranteed to 
more than Truckers’ Favorite; matures equally 
early, 10c the pound, prepaid. A. A. Bowers, San- 
ford, N. C. 


“Latham’s Double’ Corn.—A big two ear vari 
Has had 23 years rigid selection. Shells 85 to 8 
grain. Price from_originator for field selected 
$4.00 bushel. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 


Mosby’s Old Reliable.- —Two large eared variety, 
noted for soundness, long thick grain, small white 




















ne Tomato and Porto Rico 





q , lead the world _ 
4 Potato plants Potats Tomato, $1 per thousand, cob. Improved each year by detasseli -_ 
be 


{ cash, Plant Exchange, Valdosta “Ga selection until @ big yielder; best ten yea ot 








~ eareer yg 4 known in state. Peck 80c: half $1.50; bushel 
Frost-proof Cabbage prompt shipment: 500, z 
1 $1.00; 1,000 $1.50, id rere Ages ron $1.00 Nereus Kimrey. Mebane, N. C. SS 
per 1,000, R. J Wi lliams, Quitman, Ga Pedigreed Seed Corn (Johnson’s Prolific) —Bre¢ @ 





from a large white one-eared to two-eared variety @ 
Made 



































} Extra fine Cabbage plants, dollar fifteen thousand, 29 successive se 8 
slivere > . mene Soller ues asons of field selecting seed 
delivered. Five thousand « yon A ga , thousand, highest yield in Sampson County demonstration tat 
j Geivered. _ Reid Frente... Zaomewille, Ga i $1.00 per peck; $3.00 per bushel. Write for, testimo- & 
i} Porto Rico and Improved Porto Rico Potato plants. wot, = ptess = . Mammoth Yellow Soybeans. Co 
+] government inspected, $1.75 thousand f.o.b. Boat- - D. Johnson, Garland, N. C. 
\ right Plant Farms, Baxley and Rockingham, Ga wy 
, T T 
qi Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey Wakefield, Succes co ON ——__—— n 
} sion and Fiat Dutch: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; 2.000 Ge é High 
| $2.50; 5,000, $5; postpaid. McD. Marks, Buies Creck, e ou Sl e lew ew Le sa a Sa ener. hi 
i ;. & —_—_— 
i : , ' seed 
{ r rize winning Mexi Big Boll cotton 4 
} Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Sweet Potato plants, for $1. MO 4 wee H. # G off i.) oo N. Cc , 
} April delivery, $2 per 1.000; lots of five thousand ov ~ - Lhe ee 
rit elivery, 3 2 r H 0 ( re ousand over, . * . — 
iH $1.75 per 1,000. Write Hills Fruit Farm, Panama You can’t tell by looking at a cow how much milk she Fn —. ~~ } ae : B-lock © — = — 
} City, Fla ill . winner. A irkwood, Bennettsville, 5. © 
i Sweet Potato plants, $1.90 per 1,000; less than give. Recleaned Mexican Big Boll.—Pure, soun ] choles 
$1.50 per bushel Eugene Brown, China Grove. N. 
an 





10 thousand, $2.00 per 1,000. Porto Rico plants a Neither can you tell by looking at a tire how much mileage . ; ee 








epecialty. Begin shipping April 15th. South Georg o - : . Pure Half and Half; own raising. High percentage 
i Plant Co., Alma, Ga. is built into it. uae. Bushel $1.25. Write Nereus Kimrey, Mebane, 
Frost-proof Cabbage plants: $1.00, 1,000; Beet . . , ° — - 
Ses Cae, 0: ee, 2, lee oe Bee A big, thick tread doesn’t always mean mileage; the rubber Choice Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. 


- on : oper, 
w W. Williams, Qui tman, Ga. ag 4 per bushel; graded $1.25. Oscar Ro 






ure Porto Rico and Nancy “Hall S 


may not be new, live rubber. 
§ “Potato P Se Sg eg 
ple ts, $1 v5 per thousand: Tomate plant , $1.25 per Every ounce of rubber used in the tread and carcass of a pun "kee leek cok see. Hy pe 
i d, f.0.b.; Ss Y o Pr. Sat g r- . . ° ° 
anteed. Write B. J. Padgett, Coffee, Ga. sa Kelly-Springfield Balloon or Flexible Cord tire is tough, new rubber. bushel, Clarence Poe, Raleigh. 


——— ——e 
Well bred Wannamaker- Cleveland; 15,049 pouns 


So ere Pd 











































































ESR TETSU TS ST eTT Sere 


Porto Rico Potato plants: $2.00, 1,000; Tomato, 4 es in 
g11007 Prosinoot.‘Cablmge, 41.00; Onion $1.80. C0 When you buy a Kelly, you are buying not only the finest seed cotton on six acres, $9 bales on 60 acr 
ards, .00; pets, 50. pod plants, prompt ship- be ‘ : > —_—$—$—$—$———— re, 
ment. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga workmanship but the best possible material and hence the great- Coker’s pedigreed Cleveland Big Fon ciiar B eee 

Improved, Purple. Yellow Skin Porto Rico Potato est amount of mileage that can be built into a pneumatic tire. ~~ Hy Fy & penta 
—. ene. ‘ pte ya gh ig a. Gioninnd iin tell Gest : — Soon Erown, 

2.00 per thousand; cash with order; April, ay, June evelanc 0 ‘otton Seed— sroWe 

: : » $1.8 _ 
delivery. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE co ginned and recleaned on my own farm. Price, ¥ 
5 N 

Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- _ bushel. J. P. Carter, Wake Forest, N. © - | 
spected and treated, $2.00 thousand; five thousand 250 West 57th St., New York For Sale.—Mexican Big Boll cotton_seed, reckeaset 
or more, $1.75 thousand, f.o.b. Cash with orders. 5 no black seed, $1.25 pt, bushel f.o.b. LaGrange, N. 
cot guaranteed. G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Cash with order. W. P. Hardy, LaGrange, * “oe 

—— Dixie Triumpb —Sanders’ pedigreed. Watch 0 

Millions Cabbage plants, Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Dixie Triumph yields, at ot 
Bucomaton: S00, Ye: 500, $1.00; 1.000, $260, pest- ’ on the farms. Private ginnery pome s 
paid. 10,000, a Satisfaction Yixie Triumph. 
teed and orders filled romp. Ideal Piant Company, i 5 bushels up, $1.25 bushel; 5 bushels 
Franklin, Va, : :  & esow i aes ae ~ S 1 Geo. |B, Saunders,’ Fairfax, By 


Timer. ~ 
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COTTON 


falf cotton seed; absolutely pure, clean 
Belt and aes stock that yielded 47 to 48% lint; 
4% bushel bags, $1.00 per bushel. T. K. Chance, 


ander, Ga 











2 bales per acre; earliest cotton: 
‘pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful 
>» for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 





Big Boll cotton seed, one 
selected, graded and re- 
Write Jno. T, Thorne, 


level lar d 
r; carefully 
bushel. 
Big Roll and Half and Halt 


eveland 


























carefully selected, graded and re- 
sat per bushel; 25 bushels at $1.15; 50 
fenels. at $1 tS XR. Wilson, Wilson's Mills, N.C. 
Rig Boll cotton; 100 Cleveland; 
100 bushels Me ig ; : 
i ( mixed; first and second pick- 
od mor wente t 1; 80c¢ for lot Six two-year-ol 
_. ws, farr in April and May, $45; $250 for 
' _ Sunbury (Gates County), N ; 
eveland Rig Boll 1 seed: 
ru) ‘bal es on 300 acres on 8S 
“5 per bushel cash with ¢ 
. R. Hunter Pope I 
Wannam m seed, absolutely pure 
ol rai i or f in 
rel ‘ Carolina b at 
1.15; 100 t Prompt shi pm rent c. 
White, Cheste . ae 
Clevelat Roll: Mexican Big Boll In order 
secure ti t profit per acre, plant pedigreed 
ay direct fr the pat eder. We have bred these 
sarieties for the past ine years Edgecombe Seed 
Breeders’ Assov 1 arboro, N. C. 
— ~ 
Wannamaker-( leve d Big Boll cotton seed Buy 
the genuine late roved strains of this famouse 





yriginator and breeder, W. W. 








igotton direct from 
Wannamaker My exclusive cotton seed specialty 
for nineteen years Sold under my signature Am 
no longer connected with old firm, Model Seed Farms. 
Fine crop ked per fair weather. Germination 
to 98% Every bushel recleaned, reginned (de 
Sexy No. 19 (limited quantity), $2.90 
strain No. 18, $2.50 bushel; 50 
: 100, $2.2 Write for unusually 
larger and carload lots, and 1926 
eatalogue The Wannamaker-Cleveland 
St , ey - & WwW. W. Wanna- 





Boll cotton makes 
land Ahead in 
tions and 
ernment prize 
eed farm in 
juced (30 bales 


eed Cleveland Big 
and more to the 
all experiment sta 
ar average, Won 
medal) on 
yield ever proc 








($1,000 and a gold 
for the largest authentic 




















on 10 acres), It 1a \ Drize for you in increased 
yields, Gro wn it Piedmont seed growing 
section in Nort elevation of 1,000 
feet, which means 8 tronger vitality as 
well as much ear planted on lower 
lands. 55 to 60 t 1 to 42 
lint. Lint 1 1 ymmat premium 
2t 3 cents per linary ¢ ! sus 
ged direct from t 9 bushel $3.00 
10 to 49, $2.75; 50 r — Apply 
for prices on car Uters ire sent 
on reque ularly from 
us for Georgia E rm zot 
20 bushels last 5 ; Ass 
ganized at Centra ur son College, 
fostered by the pte 
and just recent!y t fs 
or wire your é pping 
this late if much ( quick 
Pedigreed Seed 1 0 Ga 
Smith, Owner and Manager 

Pure recleaned ! Grass, free from 
Johnson, $5.00 ‘ ig Write for farm 
peed catalog. Funk Bros. Seed Cc Dept. PF, Bloom- 
Ington, 1 Mllinots. 

LESPEDEZA 

ee _ - 

Choice recleaned Lespedeza seed, $3.25 per bushel 
0. Provine, Calhoun City, Miss 

7. J. B. Cheney, Zachary, La.—1925 crop pan-caught 
papeders seed, free from Johnson or coco seed, $3.25 

e 1 
Lespedeza Seed.—South Louisiana grown seed of 
t germination and purity Write for prices on 


any quantity. Lespedeza Seed Growers’ Codperative 






























Association Inc., Baton Rouge, La. 

Dependab le Lespedeza Seed.—A. & M. College test 
germination, 86 to 97 per cent. Shipment same day 
order received. $2.50 per bushel, f.0.b. shipping sta- 
tion. Lespedeza Seed Growers’ Association, Calhour 
City, Miss. 

" Taspedeza the alf falfa a of the South, is the best 
legume and land builder known Ask your county 
agent. Sow as late as May 15th. 2,000 bushels new 
Crop recleaned seed, free from dangerous grasses and 
@uaranteed, $2.90 per bushel. Square Deal Grocery. 
Houston, Miss 

Recleaned Lespedeza seed; test 90° In 4 bushel 

s Delivered by express with charges 

nd one-half dollars per bushel 
wder. Handle only selec “ds 
tory. Address Thos E Quit 
Calhoun City, Miss 
= MILLET 
Tennessee Mill Field ‘ l 
; ; Field inspected and cer 
fied by exp ata $1.75 pe bushe $1.60 
. } iD: eotte icks ! i 
Refers t Wi amsor ‘ 
P r rank T 

Por Sale a lesa F. H. Ver 
bon, Rox 160% .. 

Bound new ri ; rice Ad 
Crese Murphy & Palmer s anders Ga ssi 
— wn lt Nt 

Whinpoor \ Pia 4 " I yv r 
Cash With order et oe Sta Ne ( 
i « 
gMied a. a. Whip a Sok teen, Oe 

tehum 1 ¢ rents po r 
Gonelly Spriy 4 : yolnghles 
—. ' pur 

ippoorwill. | ¥ . 

Her Rea 
teh with Satisfact zu 
River Bend Fa Stanfield, N. ¢ 
= POTATOES 
peed Pot Porto Ri for sale: $1.50 per bushel 
U. Potts Warsaw, N.C ais j 

Genuine Port) Ricos. vine bushel bas 


grow! $1.75 


he: $1.50 ten 3 





n larger amounts 



































els, Ask pr 
A Laude Hayne, N. C. 
Potatoes tig stem Jerseys, $2.50; Porto 
Be, $2.00; White Triumph earliest all $2.00 
labey Halls, $2.99 All selected seed and packed ir 
dep = crates. Cash with order or if booking, 50c 
bor. N.” wd bushel. The Carteret Growers, Inc., Beau 
_WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES _ 
Releet Tom Ww a - Wate 4 for a 
son rmelon ‘seed for sale, 50c 
Ret_Duncan “Whiddon,” Tifton, Ga. 
peasmrmelons —Write C. A. Tt P G 
Propagator. 1s . rite C. A. hurmond, Perry, Ga., 
famoy o pend prices and information of the 
fees Thurmond rey melon. 
Why take risks? Get hand 9 Selected, unwashed 
re Watson, pound $1.5 Honeyball Canta 
: 0. Brows der Seed Py Denton, Texas 
- MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
; ks Lespedeza; Imported Dallis Grase. 
* Gersia-Carolina Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Srey, Yellow seed Soybeans, $1.60 bushel, _ Corn, 
——. J. WW. Jarvis, Swan Quarter, N. 
. _ Reds and Yellows, $2.35 bushel. Cow- 
ce Ds and Mixed, $3.25 bushel. C. RB. Baird 


anooga, Tenn. 


. Velvet Beans, 
+ large or small tints 











ans, Cotton 


bins | Write: for som? 














Seed Velvet Beans and Peas. Warly Speckled and Shenandoah Chicks.—Every week best select in 
Osceola Running Velvets; Clay, Whips and Mixed Shenandoah Valley; Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns, 
Peas. Prices right on small and large lots. T. N. $13.50 for 100; $65.00 for 500. Free catalog, Shen- 
Smith, Tennille, Ga. andoah Valley Hatcheries, Timberville, Va 

Higrade Chicks.—State accredited. Standard rr 
POULTRY AND EGGS bred. Postpaid. Leghorns, Rocks, eds, Anconas, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes; moderate prices. 64 page 
catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 

































































































































BABY CHICKS Accredited Chicks.—Low prices. Leading varieties. 
—_— —————- From flocks officially endorsed for high average egg 
Chicks 8c and up. Burr Clover Farms, tiginatore production Foremost egg strains Live delivery 
Early Southern Bur Clover, _ Rock Hill, Cc. Catalog free. Smith Brothers Hatcheries, Box 123, 
——e ‘ — oe" Mexico, Missouri. 
Shinn Chicks are better Leading breeds $8.40, — 
100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- ~ Quality Chicks.- Vitality bred; state accredited. Low 
top, Missouri April prices. 15 breeds Jest egg strains. Postpaid. 
100% live arrival guaranteed Prompt shipments. 
taby Chicks Single Comb White Leghorns at $3.50 Valuable catalogue free. Lindstrom Hatchery, Box 101, 
per 25; $6.50 per 50; $12.50 per 100, delivered. C. B. Clinton, Missouri 
Moore, Pittsboro. N.C State “accredited “baby “chicks. All stock blood tested 
Baby ws iad Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, from, good and accredited for type, vigor and egg production by 
breeders reasonable. Write Miley G. Wine the state of North Carolina Leghorns, Rocks, Reds 
Rt. 1 s Mt. and Wyandottes at reas ble prices The Asheville 
Baby Chicks.—F 3, Reds, Wh ghorns. Cus- Hatcher Box H, Asheville, N. C. — 
tom hatching Satisfaction guaranteed Edgecombe Chicks For quick sale this week nd next offer 
Hatchery, Tarboro, N. C 5,000 tine quality Owens strain Rhx as Island Reds, 
pure stocl ate aocved Enonetse Parks _ -~ $15.00 wert 14 
BLOCe; Stl ya smal ots: ai 00-4 delivery. Order quick 
Salen at bh agi teen cents. Salem from ad. Capital Poultry Farm, Columbia, S.C. 
: r eos ani a yg sare We wou at Madison Square Garden and all leading 
. a 4 cl i’ (sy 100 te 0 oo ees ie Sout hern shows. Get your baby chicks from our strain 
delivered. W. A. Todd. Aulander. N. ¢ , ; Reds, Butt Orpingtons, White Leghorns, White 
el d d ic . R ks, Partridge Rocks, White Crested Black Polish 
Chicks From blue ribbon Light Brahmas, Silver flack Tailed Jay Toulouse geese, Muscovy and 
Laced Wyandottes, 20« Barred Rocks, Reds 5c; Cayuga ducks Allport Poultry Farm, Asheville N. C, 
nonenat Rartia Poultry Barr tle = —— _ - —_—— ——_——- 
postpald sartlett_ Poultry Farm. Bartlett, N._( Hi-Grade Chicks will make money for you They 
Chicks tred to Lay State accredited Fourteen excel as layers and develop into husky broilers Get 
varieties 100 free delivery Moderate prices. Cata our new catalog describing our Rocks, Reds. White 
log free Standard Poultry Farms, Chillicothe, Mo Wyandottes and White Leghorns It pays to buy 
Tancred White Leghorn Chicks.—Trapnest records purebre chi ‘ks. We are members of the International 
our stock up to 288 eggs yearly Reduced prices after taby Chick As ite, Va. Troutville Poultry Farm, 
May 1 Catalog free. Densmore Poultry Farms, Box K, ” Troutville aca —— 
Roanoke, Va Chicks free from “white diarrhea ~ Trail ‘s End 307 
earadited Ctlshn me a 7 . Sacked strain White Leghorn chicks, from large breeders 
renee f. Be. — oy bhakier: nd rr Saale ae lop combs, ackr owledged and guaranteed world’s 
satisfaction Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 550, S8reetest layers 10,000 customers, hundreds of testi 
Cc - monials Parks’ and Thompson’s Rocks, Owen’s Red 
a chicks Write for new low prices, literature, cer- 
ri Stee up Leading breeds Best tificate of guarantee (that Trail’s End chicks are 
r Pr ymmpt shipments Live arriv guar- purebred, strong, vigorous, and healthy culled and 
Titus trated catalog free Rex Poultry Co., inspected by one of the most experienced and oldest 
Clinton, Mo poultryman in the United States), accompanies ship- 
~ - r ment. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 
Baby Chicks That live. We guarantee satisfaction mene ons ee 
Leghorns and Anconas, $14.00 per hundred; Reds ANCONAS 
$16.00 Get our atalogue Clinton —_—_—_—_———— ———— — 
linton, 8. ¢ Ancona 23 two-year-old hens, now laying, $1.25 
- —--——-- ~ + each Mrs. J. R. Gordon, Jamesto xn. © 
307-ege blood Leghor Chicks: $15.00, — - 
ive delivery gu ed All orders Sheppard strain Ancona eggs, $2.00; baby chicks 
y Hens, pullets Mating list 18c, Mrs. Chas. Stancell, Margarettsville, N. C 
at. Stuarts Draft Va ee See ee Sher ppard’s famous S. C. Anconas; ur wet ated stock 
“Knightwood Farms Hatchery.” Macon, Ga.—White Eas, $2.00 for 15. W. Z. Gibson, Gibson, N. C. 
es, $30 and $50 per hundred Rhode Island — nard’a @inale Com aienaen . are 
y aa $22 50 per hundred Wyckoff White wee pie 8 $1.i5 15 "Tr ;" Harrell, hea YC 
$1 and $20 per hundred 
State accredited Ancona eggs (Sheppard strain), 
Leghorn baby chicks, from vigorous two-year- 15, $1.50; 100, $8.00; postpaid David Byrd, Ronda 
mated to pedigreed cockerels, $15 per hun- NC 
$140 ver housand Have sold 1,505 a : 
eggs from 250 pullets since November lst 8 Anconas, Sheppard's great laying strair Eggs: 15, 
Shady Grove Leghorn Farm, $1.50; 100, $7.00. Saby chicks l5e, delivered F. A 





tion guaranteed, 
Ss. * Craig, Taylorsville, 














with 


Nitrate of Sod 


G. Mont Adams of Tyler, Smith County, Texas, has just won 
the grand prize of $1,000 offered by the Dallas News for 
the best crop of cotton grown in the State on five acres of 
unirrigated land. He made over sixteen bales of lint cotton, 
beating the best previous five-acre record by more than five 
bales. With the same crop he won $700 more in local 
prizes. 

Mr. Adams, who was formerly a plumber, grew this re- 
markable crop on a “worn out” farm which he brought back 
by the intelligent use of fertilizer and crop rotation. He put 
a mixture under his cotton consisting of 700 lbs. of acid 
phosphate, 100 lbs. of muriate of potash and 400 lbs. of 
Nitrate of Soda. Without his prizes he made a most profit- 
able crop. It certainly pays to use Nitrate of Soda and 
plenty of it. 

Our free bulletins contain valuable information which 
has helped thousands of farmers to grow bigger and better 
crops. They tell how and when to apply Nitrate of Soda for 
best results. A postal to our nearest office will bring them 
to you. Name crops in which you are most interested and, 
for our information, mention the number 3814. anaes 

Chilean Nitrate of Sudin-—tiaweannan. BUREAU 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
Murt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 401 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orjoane, Le. 


1 Cotton Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 55 East State Street, Columbus, 
” mpd ° 25 Ma: ~ week : Avenue, New York 








(37) 459 
BANTAMS 


Black Bantam chickens for sale. 
Folkstone, Cc. 





Write Ben Farrior, 





BRAHMAS 


Light Brahmas.— Eggs, $1.7 5 and $2 
Walnut Grove Farm, Cabarrus, N. 


Extra fancy Light 





sitting, prepaid. 





Brahma eggs, 9 laying stock, 



































$1.75 for 15; $3.00 for 30, postpaid. Order now. 
J. BR. Lane, Church Hill, Tenn. 
CAMPINES 

Silver Campine C8RS, $1.75 sitting. Walnut Grove 

Farm, Cabarrus, 
HAMBURG 

Silver Spangled Hamburgs $1.25 sitting, prepaid. 

J. F. Punch, Newton, N ° 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 

Prize mating 088s, $3.50 to $7.50 per 15 R. E, 
Ingham, ox 357, Macon, Ga 

Jersey Black Giants,—Cockerels, hens, hatching eggs, 
baby chicks Campbell-Pugh, Siler City, N. C 

Jersey Black Giant eggs from large prize winners, $3 
per 15; $5 for 30; delivere: 1, A. G. Vernon, Madison, 
Virginia. 

_For Sale.—Pedrick’s heavy laying strain Black 
Giants Cockerels and pullets to $5 each; day-old 
chicks, 20¢ each; 15 eggs $2.25. J. BR MeNairy, 
Lenoir, N. ¢ 

a LEGHORNS 

Wyckoff Leghorns.—Eges: : $5. 100; hens $1.50 each. 
Robert Smith, Nassawadox, 

Pee own Leghorn ¢ me “ks and hatching eggs. 
G, P. Neatrour, Petersburg, Va. 

Choice Dark Brown Leghorns. 15 eggs $1.30, post- 
paid R. | Harre! 1, Eur N.C 

Pure Dark Brown a ee eggs $1.00 per sitting. 

©. Adams, Rt. 2, Angier, N ; 





Black Leghorn eggs from winter layers, $1.50 per 15 
Ravi nside Poultry Farm, Spray, Cc 

Te om 
paid 


Sarron White Legh« rn @gKRs, $2.00 per vi post= 
N. 


Sam Groome, Rt Greensboro, 


mb Dark Brown 
each Hatching 
Station, N. C 

Dark Brown 
Chicks 15e. 


Lenoir 


Leghorns.—Eggs, 
Everlay strain 
Dick. Rt. 1, 

chicks, hatching eggs 

White Leghorn 

furnished Trail’s 





Everlay Single (« 
one year old, $1.50 
PD. H. Reel, Trot 








a 
eggs: 2 


Leghorns. ~~ Cockerels 
Guaranteed; C, 0. D. 
Cc. 





‘*Everlay”’ 
$2.00. Eggs $1 25. 
Mrs. A. R. Barlow, 
Dark Brown 
ed mating, $3 
guaranteed, J, I 


Tancred baby 
direct from Tancred 
cate of guarantee 
Farm, Gordonsville, 


Hatching Exeg 
Leghorns Wor 
best flock and 
with hatching 
“Hill-Top’ Poultry 
Sandy River, Va 

Trail’s End 307 egg 
chicks, hatching eggs 
nished They have 
teed world’s ‘atest 


$2 per sitting; select- 
direct Satisfaction 
Gadsden, Ala. 

Stock bought 
Farms. Certifi- 
End Poultry 












White 
having 


Selected 1s laying strain S. C. 
econd prize in county for 
sanitary condition Take best of care 
eges $1.50 per 15; $8 per hundred. 
Farm, T. L. Kendall, Prop., 








Leghorn baby 
guarantee fur 
been acknowledged and guaran- 

layers Large Leghorns, lop 
combs, layers arge white eggs. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


_ MINORCAS 


Minorcas 
Piedmont 


ORPINGTONS 
eae Orpingtons—Write Elmer Oet- 


strain White 
Certificate of 








8. ( White 
thirty, prepaid 


$3.50 
Va 


Hatching eggs 
Lodge, Lawyers 


per 


South’s Best 
tinger, Wilson 


Purebred Buff 
$2. 50 per 15 oC. 


Cook's ‘strain, 8. C 











Orpington eges from prize winners 
K. Smith, 


Callands Va 
Buff ‘Orpington 


coc’ kere Is, paby 



























































chicks, eggs. Miss_ Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. 

Buff Orpingtons—Winter layers. Prize winning a 
15 eggs $2, $5. Albert Gilley, Mountain Park, N. C. 

Cook’s Buff Orpington cockerels, $5; gs, $2.50 
sitting, postpaid. Write Mrs. A. J. Hunt. Chatham, 
Virginia. 

Single Comb Golden Buff Orpingtons. Cook’s strain 
direct from finest matings Eges: $2.50, 15. James 
L. Burgess, Broadway, N. C. 

Egus from winter laying purebred Buff Orpingtons 
15, $1.75; postpaid Guarantee 14 fertile eggs per 
sitting. J. E. Starr, Green Bay, Va. 

For Sale.—Buff Orpington eggs for hatching from 
Cook & Byers strain. Large type and excellent lay- 
ers. $2.00 fifteen. W. A. Dixon, Denniston, Va. 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Partridge Rock es 15, $1.25, postpaid. Clinton 
Punch, Newton, N. € 

Partridge Rook eggs, two fifty per sitting. Loule 
Saker, Hickory, N. C. 

tarred Rock batching _eRRS, $1.50 per 15. Edwin 
Nance, Richardson, a 

Rs, ympson’ B arred Rock PRRs: 15, $1.50. Write 

N Int lamer, Ss » 
e Rock "eggs. 15 Mrs. 
‘ abo ard C. 

Select Ringlet Rock eggs. $2.50 per 15. Minnie 

Cunninghar Collinsville, Ala 

wk eggs, $2.00 sitting fifteen or 
$10.00 Sunnyview Farm, Lexington 
~ 
ne I ect Ringlet Dark Rock ergs 
15, $ 1 vaid Mountainview Jonesville, 
Virginia 

Pure bre Xs Barre 1 Rocks, Park’s strain Heavy lay- 

rs $1.50, 15: $8.00 per 100 Write €(. M. 
Ogburn will " Springs, N. C. 

Partridge Rocks Knoxville, Atlanta winners Fees 
from finest exhibition mating. $5.00; utility, $2.00 
Mack Marshall, Sevierville, Tenn 

Pure bred Barred Rocks, Park’s  strair Hatchiug 
eges: $1.5 15; $8 00 per 100 85°, fertility guar- 
anteed Wri te Walter L. Barden, Micro. N. € 

Exhibition Barred Plymouth Rocks Roth light and 
dark strains: direct from Holterman rm for gale 
from first prize pens. A. J. Cheek, SenAarnons N. C. 
White Rocks.—Bred-to-lay; 15 eggs $1.50; 30, $2.50; 
50, $4.00; postpaid Special prices on large lots 
Satisfaction guaranteed. L. M. Williams, Stokes- 
dale, N. C 

‘‘Aristocrat’’ grand show birds and layers direct 
from Holterman’s Prince Crystal. Charming, King 
Kolor, Ringy. Light or dark barred. Eggs: $3.00, 
$5.00, _$8.00. H. H. Amos, Farmville, Va. ; 
For Sale.—Fishel strain White Rocks; state ac- 
eredited and blood tested, high egg producers and 
prize winners. Chicks, $18 per 100. prepaid. Exss. 
$2 per 15. Best’s Poultry Farm, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Our” pedigreed pen of winter laying Barred Rocks 
are of trapnested stock that produced in their pullet 
year from 209 to 249 eggs. Hatching ecgs from this 
pen, $5.00 for 15. A few cockerels from these birds 


om sale June Ist. Rockwood Farm, Rt. 7, Box 154, 


Richmond, Va. 
RHODE ISLAND_ REDS 


Single Comb Red exgs, $2.50 ‘sitting 
Forest ya. 


layers. Louis Trevathan oe a 
Finest ever. Eggs halt 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Reds. 

c. 3 








~ Exhibition 





s.— Twenty - first year. 
Mrs. J. ©. Deaton, 
Rhode Island 
pullets, $5. 


price. - 
Spring hatch; 1 


Purebred 
Richards, Craw 


cockerel and 2 
turd, Miss. 
Single Comb Reds.--Winners in 
Fags, $2 to $5 sitting; baby chicks, 20¢ up. 
list. Bhem & Ellington, Garysburg,, N. C. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 





the larger shows 
Matin: 
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Farmers’ Exchange [_ 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edt- 
tion—120,000 circulation. State piainly what edi- 

tidn you wish to use. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


paid $30 for foun- 


One pen Tompkir 8. C. Reds— 
dation sitting Every breeder won ribbons ar trap- 
nested Eges: $5, ) William McGraw, Newsoms, 
Virginia 

Lee I me Red Heavy laying show 
birds. Found bh stoe rect from Tompkins’ best 
hggs $3.00 and $2.00 per 15 Mrs. B. B. Lee, 


Selma, N. ¢ 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 














Selected RK. C. Rhode Island White egus, $1 50 per 
15 Clyde Blackwelder, Cana, 1! 
WYANDOTTES — 

Silver Laced Wyandotte ex from prize vinning 
tock, $1.25 for 15 go Fy A. C. Trogdon, Sea- 
“rove, N. ¢ 

Regal- Dorcas Wh Wyandottes Fancy stock Mar- 
tins direct i Kg eugs 2.00 and $3.00 for 15. 
Malgemont Poultryland, Ivy Depot, Va 

Partridge Wyandottes.—Get start in a breed espe 
jially adapted to the farm Egxs with guarantee 
Write to the farmer's friend, H Arbucl David 
on N ( 

“Knightwoc Farms,"’ Macon, Ga.- —Our - White Wy- 
indottes have years of trapnest breeding behind them 
Kees, $2 and $5 per 15; baby chicks, $30 and $50 
per hundred. 

DUCKS—GEESE 

Purebred White Pekin duck eggs: $1.50, 13. White 
Wyandotte eggs: $1.50, 15. Write Susie Monroe, The 
Plains, Va 

PEA FOWL 
Peatow|s wanted, Mrs. Warren Martin Easley 8. C 
Bs tn hn ne = Ss 
Figat wis Wanted Mrs. Marie Taylor, Monetta. 
~Peafowls Wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, 
Virginia 
_ TURKEYS 
For Sale Be jurbon Red turkey “eggs Walter Jones, 








Woo dl lawn, 

















Giant Bronze > turkey  eges from 52 pound stock, $7 
per 12 Mrs. W. E. Hall, Mechums River, Va 
Purebred Mammot Bronze mountain bred turkey 
ChES, $5 dozer rl Parker, | Andre ‘ N. ¢ 
Mar amm th. Bronze ‘‘Gol« ibank’ ¥ turkey eaus, $7 per 
dozen, postpaid Riverside Poultry Yard Lee, Va 
Mam th Bronze Largest mo popula breeder 
tet Eges: sever ter fifteen d t lozen 
Siler City 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
~~ > Light Brahma eggs, $1.50; 15 Buff Cor Ran 
tam ex 1.10 Minnie Patterson, China Grov Nw ( 
r ! 1 Pric 
Oak I T I Pa { 
i turk "4 - 7 . neon Tay nipe 
M \l 
n Va 
li jua i W I “s 
reas Ba n W ? ry 








PUREBRED POULTRY 
ERRIS tcrons PULLETS 


Thousands now atlow prices Trapnested, COCI 
pedigreed Egg contest w nners fe or years Pay 
plete sat uvaranteed 














Write today end big {ree catelog 


en. B- FERRIS, ‘930 ian alos od Rarios, Micn, EGG# 


WONDERLAY rervisserainwnite LEGHORNS 


World’s best bloodline shows 





ted with ma 


Great layers, tfapnest: d. Pa... i es from 
300 eae — If erested in anything ae the above 
breeds sence « of reasonable pr 


Rockdale. Poultry "Farm, Box 8, Buena ‘Vista, Ky. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROC- JERSEY PIGS 


PIGS! PIGS! 


We have the best lot of Spring pigs ever 
farrowed on our farms. The older of these 
vaccinated, and ready to 


e 
{ 
breed | 
' 




















will be weaned 


ship by April 20th. We offer 100 top 

ing pigs from this bunch, registered and 
guaranteed, at $20 each or $38 per properly 
mated pair. Remember, there is only one 
hundred to go at these prices, and our 


Fall pigs fell short of demand by two hun- 
dred head. First come, first served. 
Place our Order Now 


JORDAN DUROC FARM, McCullers, N. C. 
_HOLSTEINS 


—— — EE 











Pure Bred 
Holsteins 


For Sale 


A SHOW CALF 


The Calf—Ear tag number 85. Born 
March Ist, 1926. Equally marked, 
and an excellent individual. 


Chip Elm 
Herd 


His Sire—A Colantha bred bull from a 
cow with 995 pounds butter and 21,- 
447 pounds milk in a year. 


His Dam—Has a record of 717 pounds 
butter with 16.021 pounds milk in 
a year as a two-year-old. 





Price $125.00 f.o.b. Petersburg, and— 
we guarantee he will suit you. 


SEWARD STOCK FARMS 


W. LYNN, Supt. PETERSBURG, VA. 





























LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 








Telegraphy.—-Great demand for young men 


Learn 
Big salaries paid. 


young women telegraphers. 
Pleasant work. Short hours. Rapid advancement. 
This institute established 1888. Modern equipment, 
including railroad wire. Endorsed by ali railroad and 
commercial telegraph officials, Students qualify in 
4 to 6 months for high-salaried positions. Positions 















































Berkshires.—Big type. James W. Graves, American guaranteed Railroad fare paid in excess of $10. 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. Write today for wr 1926 Pa me ¢uine 
ee full information. Address, Southern Telegrap’ nsti- 
DUROC-JERSEYS tute, 36 Court Square, Newnan, Georgia. 
Finest registered Duroc pigs. Beechcroft Farm, 
Bellbuckle, Tenn. TOBACCO 
Registered Duroc boar, 200 pounds, $40.00. Ed Tobacco.—Postpaid: Best lene red leaf chewing, 5 
Humphries, Moyock, N. ‘ pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 20c pound. 
— ——— ~ > 
Purebre yuroc service boars, open gilts. Writ a med Ly rinos, Sharon, Tenn. — 
Fairmont Farm Staunton, Va Tobaces Ke ontucky “sweet ~ jeaf, mellow with age 
Smoking, 15 pounds $2 00; chewing $2.50 Pay when 
_ POLAND-CHINAS _ rece ived Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky 
"as 1 mon ths old purebred Spotted Poland ¢ c ‘hina boar, a me spun Che wing or Smoking Ti bacco —5 pounds 
pedigreed, $30.00. Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va 5: ten $2.00; twenty $3.50. Satisfaction guaran- 
Redford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va., offer pure te ! United Farmers of Kentucky, Paducah. _ Ky 
bred Big Boned Poland China and first cross i tpaid Guaranteed best broad long, 
and shoats, the most profitable feeders, in all sizes. i Leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10, 
Send for price lis All stock guaranteed noking 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, 
GUERNSEYS oe ——— 
—— —— —_—- guaranteed Long re mellow Leaf 
Several unusually fine registered Guernsey ~ calves. 10 pounds $2.50. Medium smoking 
Dr. Wesley Taylor, Rt. 5, Greensborc N. C. $2.00: r mild smoking $1.50 vc. oO. 
Guernsey bulls at reasonable prices A few females fi a y, Tenn. —EEE 
Hampshire bears, six months old Gayos Farms re Tennesesec Rev 1 ed de af: quality guar- 
Horn Lake, Miss anteed or money refunded 16 pounds best chewing 
rt at ee " ro > ; 5 pot c 4 5 acon Ss z, 0 
For Sale One Durebre two-year-old | Guernsey Semele ' F 10" 4 pa v8 *S in aelive B. at. 
bt weig y abc 900 n Price 0 ‘ _ ve » powm os a - ; 
cae, welenens siemt 0 pone. Ere RB Mer, Martin,’ Tenn. Reference, Martin Bank, 
“HOLSTEINS 


~ Splendidly bre 

















AGENTS WANTED | 











































































































for sale. _ Prices right J P. Taylor, Orange, Va 
~ JERSEYS Fruit Tree Salesmen Wanted.—Liberal cot com- 
missior } yw -Hi Nursery. 
It will pay you to attend the North Carolina Jer- Hickory, NC. promptly. Howard- Hickory 
sey Cattle Club Consignment Sale of 55 choice reg- ee —_ — — 
istered cows and heifers, at Raleigh, N. C., Thursday, Get our free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
May 6th. Write for catalog. R. H, Ruffner, State and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
College, _ Raleigh, N. . Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis 
~ GOATS b start you without a dollar. Soaps, we 
, S oaie > mommies Seg ny «cma perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary 
re oem, buck service Moorhurst Farm, Irving nation Co., Dept. "9520, _ St. Louis. 
. —_ nes Bankrupt and Rummage Sales.—Make $50.00 daily. 
. /- We start you, furnishing everything. Distributors, 
Purebred Pointer puppies, descendar f Comanche Dept. 1¢ 105, 609 Divistor c ‘hic ago 
F Tho ‘lo 10 h lie ope Ta aS eee —— pono mpeg 
Ra Big pay to agents selling Mother Hubbard food 
For Sale. Four coon hound puppies Re aay to ship specialties and exté nsive line of other rapid repeaters. 
April 30. W. Avant, Rt. 3, Andrews, 8S a Mother Hubbard Co., 558 Congress, Chicago 
We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
MISCELLANEOUS introduce our Sos und Washing Powder. Buss-Beach 
Company, Dept * 79, Chippewa Falis, Wisc. 
: P ' oy Pig Profits.—Steady income our line food products, 
E none ~y pete $2 00 as Pa a as, ~ he k ilet articles, soaps No cash or_ experience needed. 
“" a gasons, 9 odie o., Jones Sample case free Write Linro Co., Dept i) St 
- a = Se Louis, Mo. 
Accounts, Notes, Claims collected ¢ i I Id alice. a 4 
No ~ S unless ¢ sleet . May - ri shew n ag og Earn $45 to $85 Phage a week selling beautiful 
Orlando, Fla ~~" Shirts, Commission dvan We deliver and col- 
ri Write quick F: a hio yn We . Shirts, Dept. D-261 
BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY Cincinnati, Ohio = 
I buy beeswax i any quanti and wehives Giv uM fines aundry soar 11] make $10 
and pt s at ¥ prices Ww J I Whit dai assy by me selling plar peat busine 
Dut G Write quick Woly Soap ¢ lverine Bld 
Comb Honey 30¢ pound, delivered: packed in 10 Gra Ra M fo 
pound ri Write fo w price “ r reehi ves Age Mal ; 1 Se Mu } 1 
1 supplies, ¢ D>. D. Chamblee, Wakefield, N. C, pate I mendir ak iter 
+ + } t t 
BUILDING MATERIAL a , ( Mig. Co, D 
K ( 5-V SS 
, " ° ‘ ‘ 7 : \ ’ n per f hara 
1-be Mex-A j ter lak rd I s t y j ur 
W sty 4. a Good income. Per nt: Write n ranners Sho 
v i p s and sam I Pipe “ » 
K ( D am, N. ( Mfg. © 2 ¢ St, I n. Mas 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES Balesmen—New invention, beats vacuum sweeper and 
al s at hments, N electrici require¢ r 
§ Sawmill, L j Timber Ss i hest ft plete $°.95 Over half profit Write O. P 
a Hal MeDona (Owner), Oakmar Ala Morgan, Mer 751 Grimes St Fairfield. Iowa 
FARM MACHINERY 4 ts.—Ou household ear r device washes 
Cor wrtable § r alr and dries dows, sweeps ins walls rubs, mops 
Vood N wr gale; almost new. (Costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
stmt ML poria, Va. s@Bfarper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 
Sheller 8 choice seed Peas and basen 
P . Bullard € "orks ose- Amazin large cast mmiss s int du ng beau 
ea ulla Machine Work Rose tiful $3.95 and $4.95 mace-to-measur guaran tec 
- —— — . —— — one shoes Actnal samples furnished Write ‘for your ter- 
Barn equipment dairy supplies, dairy house and ritory Style Arch Shoe ¢ Dept. 120-E, Cincinnati 
creamery equipment, boilers, pumps and water 6ys- Oh 
tems. 8S. O. Rich, Mocksville, N. ¢ — . - a ; Bet 
: ae Agents, write for free samples. Sell adison ‘‘Bet 
HIDES—FURS—WOOL ter-Made”’ Shirt s for large manufacturer direct to 
Furs tanned and made up to order Re epoceing. —"s e a pital or = ~g —, ear — " Many 
dyeing and repairing Pur Tannery, Mineral, Ve come ] weal ly and bonus. Madis iirts 6 
tovenaee an. meee t troadway ew ork 
KODAK FINISHING Sell guaranteed paint to home owners; freight pre- 
Films Developed.—Six pictures, 25c. Reid’s Studio, paid Rig pay: no investment Experience unneces- 
North Little Rock, Ark sary Exclusive territory Nationally known_ com- 
atu Siattine Yar Mill .siitine devel aa tone: pany. We deliver and collect. Box 4027, Station 
om « nis i“ ail lims developec ree; wee <ansas City, 
prints, 3c to 5« W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- - ——— --— 
mingham, Ala You can make $3.00 hour with us; established 
ee 7 dee ai siete eine years; 175 daily home necessities sold on money back 
PATENTS guarantee assures big repeat business. Credit given. 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- Auto furnished h Write quick, Amole Com- 
linean), Registere J Pogent Lawy yer, 382 McGill Bldg., 228" Dept. 50, Tip ity, Ohio 
Washington, D._ Honorable methods ee Old Money Wanted.—Will pay fifty dollars for nickle 
“Pat nts Time counts in I for at ts. Deon’ of 1913 with Liberty head (no buffalo) We pay 
risk dela lay in D nants ye me coon ge ls a eash premiums for all rare coins Send 4c for large 
model for instructions or write for free book. ‘How eoin folder. May mean much profit to you. Numis- 
» Obtain a Patent’’ and “Record of Invention’ form, ™atic Co., Dept. 645 Ft. Worth, Texas. 7 
No chs are e for _inf rmation : nb ow to, proc eed Com Mirrors Re-silvered at Home.—Costs less Se per 
= a “ ns e.. rict J : : fidential own . — square foot; you charge 7 Immense profits, plat- 
efficic service arence frien egisterer : rass ( s. reflectors 
Patent Attorney, 77-F Security Bank Bu ding (di- tanl e sud te yi? — Fl ee % sey hoe ‘ pe “+H 
poets across street from Patent Office), Washington, free Sprinkle Plater, 530, Marton, Indiana 
rs : cma Free Dinner Sets, Tea Sets, Beds, Chairs, Tables, 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Lamps, Linens. Rugs and hundreds of other useful 
articles, for introducing our fine Toilet Soaps in your 





Learn at 
credit 


m 


Home 
Positions 


or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
guaranteed Edwards College, 


High Point, N. C. 


Ww 
Rest 


1tes 


anted Young 


trade. 
our, gradu- 
N. C 


men to learn the barber 
the South; jobs awaiting 
Barber College, Charlotte 


college in 


Charlotte 





Earn $110 to $250 monthly, 
w 


expenses paid, as rail- 


vay traffic inspector e secure position for you 
after completion of months’ home study course or 
money refunded. Excellent opportunities. Write for 


free 


booklet G-92. Stand. Business Training Inst., 


Buffalo, N. Y¥ 


out- 


No money needed Send today for free 
Dept. 


Lee Manufacturing Company, 


vicinity. 
fit and catalog 


709, Chicago, Nl 

Agents Sworn proof of $12.85 daily in advance. 
tonus he Introduce finest line of new Guaran- 
teed Hosiery you ever saw Beats store prices 126 
styles and colors Amazing new sales plan is a won- 
der You deliver or we deliver—as you like Make 
$25 a week in spare time Auto furni shed No capi- 
tal or experience necessary. Selling like wild-fire 
Samplea furnished. Write quickly. ‘Wilknit Hosiery 
Co., Dept. 437, Greenfield, Ohio, 
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What Have You | 
to Sell or Rent? 





Have you a farm to rent or sell? 
Have you some seeds or plants 
to sell? 

Have you some purebred live- 
stock, poultry, hatching eggs or 
chicks for sale? 





U 


- 








If you have, and the price 


interest others. 


South Carolina and Virginia. 
The rate is low, 8 cents a word. 
issue. 





and proposition is right, it will certainly 
The quickest and most economical way to get others 
interested is to tell your story to our 120,000 subscribers in North and 


If you need any assistance, 
Classified Advertising Dept. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


pes - 





Send us your order for our next 
let us know. 


and FARM 
WOMAN 
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The Progressive Farmer 


AGENTS WANTED ‘ 


Fruit Trees for Sale. ~~~ > 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, <a 
must eat, 


No dull times selling food. 4 
big money; $3,000 yearly and 


eral distributors make 
cuaraitteed 
"We furniah 


or experience needed 

sales; unsold goods may be returned. 

you with license. Your $20.00 starting order sent on 

trust. Free samples to customers. Repeat orders gure, 

Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal Pure Pood 
F2311 Archer, Chicago. 


$11.80 daily in advance (send for s sworn 
troducing new Insured Hosiery. 57 styles, 
guaranteed seven months. No capita! or expertenes 
required. You simply take orders. We deliver and 
collect (or you can deliver, suit yourself) Credit 
given, Pay you daily, monthly bonus besides —_ 
ed ha } wa Pn \ furnish samples Spare 

ne ). acochee xtile Cc yan 2 
Cincinnati, Ohio. extile Company, Card 2908, 





wanted. 








m prooty r~ 
40 colors, 
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Confederate Veteran—vVete- 


ran Farmer 
(Concluded from page 8) 


vantage, for when only one payment had 
been made, I had to take the place back, 
When [ started farming again | had to 
buy everything new and now I’m mighty 
glad of it,” confessed Col. Stribling. 
While the farm was not in Col. Strib. 
ling’s hands the yield was cut in half 
The roads were kept in pretty good con- 
dition, however. On visits to the old 
home he found the tenants resting in the 
shade or working on decrepit automo: 
biles while the grass and weeds grew in 
the cotton. The first year after the farm 
was sold there was only one automobile 
on the farm, but there were four the 
second year and six the third year. 

“Autos are all right, of course, for 
anybody that can afford them,” said Col 
Stribling, “but many a poor renter has 
been driven into the clutches of the time 
merchant by buying second, third, and 
fourth hand automobiles and spending 
more time on them than they did in their 
crops.’ 


This was a new experience for Sleepy 
Hollow. Six automobiles! But along 
with these pleasure cars of the tenants 
came another experience. Hay and com 
were being bought. A highly diversified 


farm had become a one-crop farm. The 
eld had been cut in half, fields that had 
never known such a thine cut to 

ces with gullies, and pine and broom- 
edge had begun to get possession, The 
low lands along the creek and_ the 
branches were idle. They were too fer- 
tile for cotton.. We are glad we did not 
see Sleepy Hollow during these dark 
days of soil prostitution. 


Sleepy Hollow Wakes Up 

HEN Col. Stribling had to take the 

place back, he provided himself with 
a tractor, bought a gang of disks at a 
cost of $115, and began the resuscitation 
of the fast dying place. “The tractor 
turned weeds 12 feet high. I couldn't 


1 


have made it without the tractor and 
without getting rid of the automo 
biles,” said Col. Stribling. “Now every 


man on the farm has enough corn and 
hay to last until another crop is made, 
every man has paid up, and all wanted 
to stay another year. The land is sowed 
to rye and vetch in the fall and a lasge 
part of the farm is in soybeans in 
summer. The livestock are coming hack, 
too. I consider livestock essential to swt 
cessful farming right here in the Cottom 
Belt just as everywhere else.” 


+ st & 


Dark Outlook for Dark 
Tobacco 


HE tobacco situation has its bright and 


sartinds a 


dark spots. Exports are s 
well, the principal element of strength 
being in the flue-cured type. !n particu 
lar, the Chimese imports of brig! flue- 


cured leaf are notable. Exports 01 i oo 
land leaf are also showing more rength. 
Farm prices for most types south »f thé 
cigar leaf area are below those of 2 ye@t 
ago. The dark tobacco sections of Ket- 
tucky and Tennessee especially are farm 
badly. Prices there have declined com 
sistently from week to week almost from 
the opening of the season. Improvement 
in demand and price has ben reported ™ 
the Connecticut Valley. Pennsylvania 
growers will apparently be left with @ 
considerable portion of their tobacco # 
sold. 


teense 
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April 3, 1926 


How CanYou Know | 
GOOD CHICKS ? 


pe ! Deal with a reliable wr ag 

f good chic ks. Then you'll be satis- 
fed with the birds at maturity. 
Members of the International B: iby 
Chick Ass’n are pledged to supply 
good chi cks and give customers a 
square de al. The vy do! Identify them 


by the words “ Member Int. Baby 
Chick Ass’n” of 


Write for helpful 
Chick Bi lke tins 
andlistof contrib- 
uting me -mbe rs 
FRI I AC 1c Ire ss 
Managing Director, 
int. Baby Chick Ass’n., Office 17, 
Terminal Trust Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








RIVERSIDE 


CHICKS om only  purebre red, type am ~ 
No ae No jug- ing ; 


when fill- 44\0€_ Cry, 


4 







hur nan 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM 


Route ||-B, Knoxville, Tenn 

M mal Baby 
Ass nd Te 
Acer i Hatchers 





r . Ship M 
I Per 25 50 100 50 1 HOE 
w. &@ 8B. Leg. & Ane $4.50 $8 $15 $70 $135 
Rock Reds, Buff Orp 4.75 9 { 80 155 
White Wyandottes 5.50 10 18 85 165 
Heovy Mixed Breeds 4.25 8 15 70 135 
Mixed and Leftovers 3.50 6 12 57 110 
o M and Ap ‘ t ) 
rier befor vinne i 
( I M I 


C. A. “NORMAN, * Box 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range 









QS Flocks Per 100 

Rot S. C. White Leghorns $12.00 
.? Ss. C. Brown Leghorns 12.00 
Barred Rocks ... 14,00 

S. C. Rhode Island Reds 14.00 

Sretiors or Mixed Chix.... 10.00 

Special P 500 and 1,000 lots 1004 Prepaid 


afe delivery guaranteed 


Address: J. N. NACE, Richfield, Pa. Box 61 


Our Modern Ohio Accredited BABY 
CHICKS. They Cost No More. 


Breeders selected and banded by inspectors 
trained and authorized by Poultry Depart- 
ment of Ohio State University. You know 
what you are getting. Get our free catalog 
and price list before buying. Bank reference 
Twelve popular varieties. Postage prepaid 
100% live arrival guaranteed 
Modern Hatchery, Box 58, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 


JENNINGS- QUALITY CHIX 


Bred-to-Lay S$. C. White Leghorns 











Trapnested ag tee 
Pen No. 1, record up to ~ eae headed by 
male from hen with record of 2 eRES, grand 





dam 1293 eggs in 8 cues all Hi-powered 
long distance layers. Grade A chix, $15.00 
per 100. Illustrated catalog FREE. 
JENNINGS POULTRY FARMS 
N 





Box P Elizabeth City, 
= 5 100 500 =: 1.900 
Wolte Leg s ga'30 90.50 $12.00 $60.00 $115.00 
Brown Leghor 1.00 7.00 13.00 65.00 120.00 
Barred Rocks 4.00 7.50 14.00 65.00 00 
hode Island Reds $50 8.00 15.00 70.00 130.00 
Miver L'd W lottes 5.00 9.00 17.00 80.00 
Assorted 3 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.00 90.00 
Z ite I 8, Special Matings lic Bach 
pets R Ss ia Ma as 18¢ Bac! 
sw e ery guar anteed. Write for circular or | 


rder 


Th rom_ad. 
®@ Richfield Hatchery. Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 
eee 


2 HOWARD FARM CHICKS © 








vy lay ing tw nt 
I ~eder . Hi d t 
~ Pho A Ag Ta 1 H 
h . - ‘ Wa 
| ‘ ’ 
c 
Only a ‘ Apr nseld 
f Ma and J Write for prices. 
Hatch Every Tuesday 
HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N . & 


itintenticeesccceees 


S.C. BUFF LEGHORN BABY CHICKS 


eulety years a breeder. All produced from 
ens ur farm, blood tested and trap 
ested 
nested Also chicks of four other breeds 
Order : ¢ 

cer early Catalog free 





» WALHALLA POULTRY FARM 
ox P. F, Noblesville, Ind. 





- ] 


Chicks for Breeders 


pri Pigg pliers 
White Wy s 3 















sh egg prod 
3 standard bree 
atal ogue and prices. 


McGAHEYSVILLE HATCHERY 
Vir; 











paving the producer. 





RS . rd 


Poultry Hints for April 


RROODING Reminders—lIt is well to 


remember that the brooder 


hould be dry, well ventilated and roomy. 
Crowding baby chicks in a poorly 
tilated brooder 
will cause general 


lit 


heavy losses 


J. BH. WOOD 


Chilling or 


heating will cause heavy mortality 


Wire or board partitions should 
placed two feet from and around 


hover for two days until chicks learn 


go to the hover when cold 


Chicks should be at least 50 and 
ferably 60 hours old before receiving 
feed. They should be fed sparingly 
often the first few days after starting 


Enough hoppers or feeders should 


Sup] lied » that all chicks cat easily 
feed. In large flocks many 
die it because of lack 
eedin ace 
Have litter chopped lialta 
brooder hous« | 
a re , i sal 
es mucl eel Straw is general 
, lu sand te cause 
t eaten to exces 
Cit cl el out ms the ul 
ound a oo! possibl The 
t allowed ou mi] 1 TeV mu 
rst time 
Try to wean chicks from heat 
or eight weeks Place roost in brooder 


house on 4th or 5th week Two by 


rounded placed about eight inches 


floor make good roosts for young 


Yellow corn or cornmeal is preferable 


to white corn for growing stock 


Brooder house must not be dusty 
should be thoroughly cleaned at 


once a week. 
Feed milk in some form to baby 


| when possible 


Growing chicks must have lime 
form of ovster shell or grit. 

Furnish roosts not later than 
heat is removed. Early roosting 
mizes corner crowding Do not 
crowd young stock in houses. 


roup and general weakness will result 

Green feed is an essential part 
a growing bird’s ration. Where pastures 
are not available, green stuff must 
raised elsewhere and fed in the yards 
| pens daily 


Friers and broilers sl! 
1 


1 
ed as soon as possible Tl -a 


thev should be marketed \ ‘IT ra pe nd | upor 
|the market peter secs In many 
tions, birds weighing more than 


pounds are classed as stags and 


much smaller prices Broilers weig 
less than 174 nownds should not be 
keted unless an excellent price is obt 


The cheanest meat is put on between 


ind two pound 


P a oF nlan to secresate 


vhen weic! ing nhoiut 14 pounds 


ne the cackerels and give them 


be fattening and consist largelv of 


or cornmeal. The following fattening 


n is efficient and economical 
Cornmeal . Peer 2 nounds 
Middlines. or red dog flour ) pounds 
Meat scr ip sweneaes 2 pounds 

The ahov should he fe d ina 
wet mash Tt can be mixed with 


water or milk, preferably milk 


Whe “ hipping p poultry or eggs he sure 
to know the dealer. Most cities 
at this 
season of the year. Thev advertise prices 


their dishonest transient buyers 


higher than anyone else, get a 


shipment, sell out and get out without 


a ee 





(39) 461 





| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











low vitality 





Temperature under 





STATE AC Re ea 


All stock blood-tested for ite Diarrhea and accredited for type, vigor and egg 
colt wed on by the state of North Carolina. 
WHITE LEGHORNS, BARRED ROCKS, RHODE ISLAND REDS, WHITE AND 
SILVER WYANDOTTES AT REASONABLE PRICES 


THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, Box F, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








the hover must 
kept around 

grees tor the 
two weeks. The 

of the room 

be much cooler 


ro) 02m 009 Fle). melole) Baile) Grae 





LEADING BREEDS ~~ LOWEST PRICES! 


BIG BEAUTIFUL COLORED ART BOOK FREE. Thousan@s of 
ax ain testify this year to the quality of our Inspected “GOOD LUC 

to get our Art Book, showing our bir's in their natural colors All ating “ ice 
100 Live Delivery Guaranteed Postpaid prices on 25 50 10 500 1,000 
Wh Buff and S. ¢ and RK. ©. Br. Leghorns, Anconas$4.00 $7.00 $13 4 $60 00 $118.00 
h’d and W. Rocks, 8S.« and R.¢ Reds, Bk. Minoreas 4.50 8.00 15.00 72.00 138.00 
Wh. Wyandotte gufy. and Wh. Orpingtons, Buff R aia 4.75 8.50 16.00 
Mixed Chicks. $10 per 100 straight Heavy Mixed, $13 per 100 straigh 
1nd Special Quality ‘“‘Good Luck'’’ Chicks sank Reference Member I. B, 

Order your ART BOOK today. It will be a treat for you. 
N 














NEUHAUSER HATCHERIES, Dept. 39, APOLEON, OMIO 





al make h ilers. New 
stra t Ata 3 3 i Gr = *R oy Reds. whe we it o White 
sh 0 1 t \ v ia pointers o are a f ig of baby 
ks One isiome rite Hi-Grade chicks make the 2° st layers I 
ver saw s n vrites Hi-Grade ks make wonderful broilers.’’ Buy 
Grade chicks or profit-make We iar 100’ live delivery 
Me iternat (hick Associatior 


Troutville Poultry Fem, ‘tis J, Troutville, Virginia 


_ Hi-Grade Baby Chicks Bon 





















EXTRA SELECTED PUREBRED CHICKS. ORDER FROM THIS AD OR WRITE 
FOR BIG CATALOG. 100% LIVE DELIVERY 





Pr 8 50 100 1,000 
e, Brov and Buff Leg keke eves ataneeds $7.50 $13.00 $120.00 
I 4 ‘ 2.00 14.00 130.00 
ed, White Ruct S. ¢ i R. ¢ R. I. Reds 8 15.00 140.00 
RK. 4 ick M rea 4.50 8.25 15.00 140.00 
W Wya t i md and Wh. Orpingtons 5.00 9.25 17.00 160.00 
, White M >. 00 9.25 18.00 170.00 

Assorted chicks, $1 0.00 per 100 We offer treme esied s yw winners, Write for particulars 

W. OSSEGE HATCHERY S. MAIN "STREET. otTAWA. OHIO 











y from farm ran ied stock 


rs ASt S@ASoOT un ever before Our 
er e Best LAYE RS. 100 Live Delivery Guaranteed 
S ) wm 200 500 
Y | 6050 t 0 $38 00 342.90 
| Isla He 7.75 1 Mm j on T2.00 
bf . Wrya s Bul? Rocks 8.25 16.00 14.00 78.00 
\ 1 \ » Leghorns, ¢ ho rice ae. ) per 100 straight Ww ] English and Holly 
‘ 1 Lest Ord ‘ I KIRKERSVILLE CHICKS will SUIT you 
Ref.: Kirkersville Savings Ban} KIRKERSVICLE. HATCHERY, Box 22, KIRKERSVILLE, OHIO 








BABY CHICKS 


| From our matings with 200-egg records at the laying contests and winners at all 
| leading shows 


2s 50 100 1,000 

| Single Comb White Leghorms ............+.. $4.25 $ 3.25 $16.00 wT 50 9150.00 

ll} Single Comb Rhode Island Reds .............. 5.50 10.25 2.00 97.50 eoeeee 

| jersey Black Giants (ewe datétiaseeennes tenia 8.00 15.50 30.00 145.00 ecccee 
Send for hin free catalogue, tells how to raise chicks 

| WALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM, BOX P, GADSDEN, ALA. 











\WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


Single Comb w hite Leghorn Chicks from parent stock of SIZE, TYPE and 
LAY ING qual ties. Winners and winter layers with records unsurpassed 
Every ¢ k purebred, healthy and vigorous Special Reduced Prices: 
$ for 25; $8 for 30; $15 for 100; $14) for 1,000. 100% live delivery guar- 
inteed. Thousands of chicks ready for shipment every week. Order now! 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., BOX is, ENSLEY, ALA. 









fd be mar! 


1 
” ° 4 


png YOUR ae CHICKS HERE 


pom 
Cc. White, ‘frown Le "eho ne PR neon ea 587 00 su . = 360.00 Py 00 
Barred and Wh. Roe! .R.1. Rede 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 









Minorcas, Wh. Wyar 

w a Bufo ! 5.0 9.50 18.00 86.00 160.00 Chicks purebred, selected By expert 
Black Kqneubene iver y rood Wyandettes 5.50 10.60 20.00 judge Send $1.00, rest C. O. D 
Jersey Black (+ 7.50 14.50 28.00 Prices as st pl tas You 
Assorted © hicks (Hi eevy breeds) - 3.50 6.60 12.00 67.00 110.00 S$ as shown plus postage 
Assorted Chicks (Light breeds - ° 3.00 S50 10.00 47,50 90.00 ‘Vy postmar 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 West 4th Street, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





BABY CHICK Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, CHICKS THAT GROW— 


Te ohaat delivery | FROM HENS THAT LAY 


ipa tv 1 ie ilve I’ 
iranteed. The sturs hix 1 er sa 100% Live Delivery to Your Door 
BROODERS, $4.75 UP , " a M . eitis on x RK ym 
H - artic “4 White eghorns . 3.50 © $12.0 7.5 5 
Write for prices and P articulars + flesh pps <td 50 7.00 12:00 57:50 110.00 
LITTLE CEDARS FARM Barred Rocks 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Box 1344 Winston-Salem, N.C. Rhode ts'and Reds 4.50 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 


Asst. or Mixed Chicks 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 





the 


_— FOREST Husky eg Ahn I Repre Pinecrest Poultry Farm & Hatchery 
' on sD 100 Herbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Penna. 





Satie monith Rockers 273 , SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


$999 ( 3 
’ 











Poa 00 by: 1 " * . Free rou t tched baby chi good as car 
rod 1 vy higt gg produci 
GREEN FOREST POULTRY FARM sana Pari ge ay 
W. Amig & Son, RICHFIELD, PA + po today a ships © 
rm Is ft veek 
Li get my | 
STANDARD EGG FARM CHICKS Frew a rated catalogs Oey 
From flocks averaging over 50% production in [i ot ~ ae fy Abn : ri — prow art ° 
November and December. Bred end os ® fic hs Fit . P 
by experts. Prompt shipments. Reasonable 
avicene Cateleg Free. Standard Egg Farms. CARL GILLILAND, SIL Ba CITY, B.C. 
Box 33 Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


BAGY CHICKS! 20, e? be Gace ge nea 
S Ww i 





QUALITY Chicks Eggs 


i wh Leg 
hi nr $12 PM arred it c IB sate yeas. Ar 
conas, $14 White and Buff Rocks, R, I 














og ia 
eolors free. Comfort Hatchery, 801732, Pleasant Mitt, Me, 





“dl hite yar tuff Orpingtor 5 
52.000 Stendard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties GOW Yap ED gh Ba a 
s cre neuba 
re pcg Nig Tg -F- he live ps A, GOLDEN RULE ‘HATCHERY. Box 1, Bucyrus, Ohle 
MISSOUR! POULTRY FARMS. Columbia, Me. | 
en Sn | cee e <eeae. KS 
Our low prices will surprise Highest ~e in Reds. Rocks, White and Brown 
ou. Remarkabie gu Leghorns. Bred correctly and hatched right. Doa’t 
Real service. Big C » | place your order until you send for our free circular. 





Quality Hatchery, Box 652, Lynchburg, Va. 
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Prompt delivery and Ser- 
viceable Merchandise 


Saved Money at Ward’s 
for 35 years 


Satisfied Customer for 
53 years 








Ward’s Quality and 
Low Prices 


‘I wisht o express my appre- **I must write and tell you “T am seventy-eight years “* Just a few words in regard 
tation for the prompt service I how pleased we are with your old and have sent our orders to the quality of your goods 
always receive in delivery. This prompt shipments, good qual- 


makes the fourth tire I have 
ordered from the Ward Co. and 
am greatly satisfied. I know by 
my own experience that the 
Riverside Tire can easily double 
its mileage guarantee and is ser- 
viceable on every kind of road. 

“T always will say a good 
word for Montgomery Ward & 
cx 


David De Smith, 
Newark, N. Y. 


ity and low prices. We have 
been buying from Ward’s for 
35 years, and every time every- 
thing is just as represented. My 
married daughters are also cus- 
tomers of Ward’s. Once a cus- 
tomer always a customer. With 
the quick service and savings 
rom 10 to 40%, Ward’s is the 
place to buy.” 
Mrs. Florence Wright, 


Jetmore, Kaneas 


to Montgomery Ward & Co. 
since you started your Grange 
Store in Chicago, in 1873. For 
years you have saved me money 
and filled my orders perfectly. 
Thank you so much; I am 
sending you another order.” 


Mrs. Susie E. Hamereby, 
Box 4, 
New Pine Creek, Oregon 


and your low prices. I order 
almost all of the things we use 
including household furnish- 
ings, groceries, hardware, cloth- 
ing and notions, and send for 
all of it to you practically; am 
very much pleased with the 
goods and service.” 


J. D. Klaassen, 
Route 3, 
Colony, Okla. 
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“& You,too, Can Save on 
Everything You Buy 


Each year Montgomery Ward & Co. saves 
Millions of Dollars for the American people! 
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Final Seal 
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This big saving is possible because you and our eight million other 
customers together give us a buying power so vast, so tremendous! 
—that we are always able to secure for you lower-than-market 
prices. 

Consider stoves, for example. Our customers always bought a 
zreat many stoves from us. But in the last four years our low prices 
have actually doubled the number of our customers! So that 
today we are able to contract for a// the stoves a factory can make. 
Your average saving on a Ward stove is now at least $15. 








ttt! 
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Automobile tires, furniture, shoes, everything for the Home, for 
the Farm, for the Family, is bought in the same large quantities at 
equally low prices, bringing you savings equally large. 


$60,000,000 in Cash 
Secures Low Prices for You 


Have you ever stopped to consider that your Ward Catalogue brings 
you all the saving, all the price advantage that $60,000,000 in cash 
can secure for you? 


That buying by the car load, by the train load, buying in every 
important market in the world—and paying cash, must secure for 
you absolutely the lowest possible prices! That there is no possible 
way you can secure a bigger opportunity for saving than by using 
regularly your copy of Ward’s Catalogue! 


And low prices at Ward’s are made without sacrificing quality. 
We never cut the quality of a tire, a shoe, or a rug, to make the price 
seem lower. Ward Quality always is maintained. Ward’s 54 year 
old guarantee is back of every article we sell: ‘‘ Your money back if 
you want it.” 


Use Your Catalogue Regularly 


So use your Catalogue—regularly. Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity for true cooperative buying. Share the saving made possible 
by $60,000,000 in cash used to secure low prices for you. There is 
for you, too, a saving of $50 if you use your Catalogue—and 
send all your orders to Ward’s. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 





Baltimore Kansas City Fort Worth: 
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